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THE DUKE OF YORK, THE WHIGS, AND THE 
BURDETTITES. 


Ou! Mr. Scourge! Mr. Scourge! What have you done? 
You are ruined, everlastingly ruined! the whole tribe of 
ministerial hirelings are against you ; you will never ob- 
tain a place or pension as long as you live, and the attorney 
general will watch your progress with the most sedulous 
anxiety. [ven the opposition have been roused to indig- 
nation by your strictures. ‘The king’s illness has made a 
wonderful difference ; those who two years ago shook their 
heads in moral detestation of the heinous sin of adultery, 
are now of opinion that the little peccadilloes of princes 
should not be observed with that severity of reprobation 
that is justly due to the vices of more humble individuals. 
Mr. Bankes has discovered that one of the blood royal, re- 
markable only for his incapacity while the party expected 
to accomplish their ‘elevation by his own downfall, 
may be metamorphosed by the favor of hisaugust brother 
into a person “‘ every way qualified to fill the office of com- 
mander in chief;” Mr. Bathurst informs us that the loss 
of character on the part of an accuser, demonstrates the 
innocence of aconvicted culprit; and the house was con- 
vinced that because a witness is paid for the production of 
documents, her conduct refutes the documents themselves. 

It may fortify your readers against the delusions of se- 
natorial sophistry to remind them that during the examin- 
ation of Mrs, Clarke before the House of Commons, her 
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2 Apostacy of the Oppositton. 


evidence was professedly disregardéd by all parties, except 
as it was corroborated by collateral testimony. They ac- 
knowledged at the outset of the investigation, that she 
had been injured by the duke, and she therefore appeared 
under the suspicious character of a witness excited by re- 
venge. The majority of those who then voted against 
the duke, and now support their apostacy, by asserting 
that circumstances which have since transpired prove 
that Mrs. Clarke was a corrupt evidence, expressly de- 
clared on the several mations against him, that a giving 
their votes they totally dismissed from their minds all idea of 
Mrs. Clarke's credibility, and rested only on the general 
features of the case. ‘The “ circumstances that have since 
transpired,” as they only tend therefore to impeach Mrs. 
Clarke's disinterestedness and veracity, and as these are 
virtues for which she never obtained any credit, can have 
had no influence in producing the extraordinary change 
of opinion, by which the interest of the nation has been 
sacrificed and its feelings insulted. 

But if the conduct of the opposition be shuffling and 
dishonourable, what can be said of the silence of the 
Burdettites? Whereis Mr. Lovell with his daily phi- 
lippic? And what has bridled the tongue of Mr. Waith- 
man? ‘These gentlemen cannot appeal to the “ circum- 
stances which have since transpired :” for they believe Mr. 
Stokes to be guilty of perjury, and ascribe to Mr. War- 
dle the honors of a patriot. What has become of the 
livery of London? Where are the persons who voted 
the colonel his sword? And what has benumbed the 
faculties of those citizens whose clamours were once so 
loud and so vehement? Is it possible that the indepen- 
dents have really been metamorphosed into courtiers, 
and that they, like the opposition, are afraid of disoblig- 
ing the Prince Regent? If this be the case, let us re- 
sign ourselves at once to the guidance of that ministry, 
whose support of the duke they have so frequently de- 
clared to be “ sliameless and profligate,” rather than 


remain any longer the voluntary dupes of factious hypo: 
crisy. 








Their expectations from George the Ath. 3 


It is indeed lamentable to consider that the principles 
of the modern whigs were for many years exactly the 
same with those that are now professed by the Burdet- 
tites; that until their accession to power they spoke with 
enthusiasm of unlimited and unconditional reform, and 
that their constant topic of ridicule was the plea of inno- 
vation ; yet after professing, for more than twenty years, 
the most ardent devotion to the interests of the people, 
and exhausting every argument that ingenuity could ad- 
duce, in support of their rights against the corruption of 
men in power, they had scarcely gained admission to the 
cabinet before they were guilty of the most flagrant follies 
committed by their predecessors, and displayed the 
determination to remove every obstacle tliat could impede 
their views of personal aggrandisement or emolument. 
Lord Ellenborough was at once a judge and a member of 
the cabinet, in spite of justice, and propriety, and the opi- 
nions of the people. Lord Erskine, the professed advocate 
of the liberty of the press, displayed himself its most inve- 
terateenemy : and the subject of reform was only men- 
tioned during their administration in terms of horror at 
the very idea of its being brought before the house. 

It is perfectly plain, from the whole tenor of their late 
conduct, that they are willing to sacrifice every feeling 
and every principle, to the grand object of becoming the 
ministers of George the fourth. For this they would aban- 
don every political pledge, and trample on every privilege 
of the people. Theycare not for the constitution of their 
country, or forthe happiness of their constituents; the 
only objects of their desire are the emoiuments of office. 
If they say that these assertions are false and calumnious, 
let us ask them if they are willing to be judged by their 
conduct, and if they abide by this criterion, it then be- 
comes our duty to demand, by what acts of their admi- 
nistration they restrained the progress of corruption, or in 
what their system of government differed from that of 
their «>fficial predecessors. 


Whoever remembers the speeches of Mr. Grey and 
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4 Cant of the Partizans. 


the lectures of Mr. Curwen, will wonder how men who 
confine their views of reform to therestoration of triennial 
parliaments can have the folly to boast of their patriotism 
and consistency. From week to week, and from year to 
year was Mr. Pitt reminded of his apostacy ; extracts 
from the defence of Tooke were circulated in the opposi- 
tion papers and quoted in parliament, and the present 
Lord Howick was astonished that any man could have 
the hardihood to retain the reins of government after such 
glaring tergiversation. But now the principles of his lord- 
ship are left to be supported by Sir Francis, and his par- 
tizans are eager to ‘‘ rally round the government,” and 
oppose that spirit of ‘ innovation’ which they formerly 
exerted themselves with such unwearied diligence to 
excite. 

Were they boldly to avow that their opinions had been 
changed by subsequent experience, they would at least 
deserve our approbation of their frankness, and might 
obtain the praiseof honesty. But whatever indignation 
may be excited by their actual desertion of their former 
principles, is considerably aggravated by their mean and 
shuffling endeavours to conceal it. They talk about the 
liberties of the people with as much fluency as ever, are 
very skiltul adepts at the cant of reform, and are quite 
alarmed at the increased and increasing influence of the 
crown. By this mode of evasion they are continually ex- 
posing themselves toa comparison with the Burdettites ; 
and the people have at least the intelligence to distinguish 
between those who are friends to the cause from principle, 
and those who affect to support it from convenience. 

And after all there is every probability that their mean- 
ness and hypocrisy will at length be rewarded by the 
most bitter disappointment. The Morning Chronicle 
has long since abandoned its statement of Mr. Percival’s 
ten minutes interview with the Prince. As far as cap be col- 
lected from appearances he is in perfect harmony with his 
father’s ministers ; the loyalty with which they supported 
the rights and the honour of their sovereign during: alate 








The Bridge-Street Hero, anew Song. 5 


discussion is the best security for their attachment to his 
successor; their plans of continental warfare, so bold in their 
conception, and so successful in their issue, were formed 
and conducted in spite of the clamour and the prophetic 
forebodings of the opposition ; the warlike system that 
they profess is more flattering to the pride, and more con- 
genial to the temper of his Royal Highness, than the cau- 
tious and pacific system of those who call themselves his 
friends ; and the opinions of the multitude who love the 
independents, admire the Pittites, and execrate the whigs, 
must have some influence with a prince, the first object of 
whose ambition, and the best security of whose glory, is 
the affection of his people. 

In the mean time, it becomes the duty of the Burdet- 
tite leaders to shew that they are above suspicion. If they 
suffer themselves to be cajoled into silence or lulled to 
apathy, they may find when it is too late that they do 
not monopolize all the independent talent of the country, 
and that when the people are determined to support their 
rights they can always find a champion to advocate their 


cause, CARACTACUS. 
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No. I. 





THE BRIDGE-STREET HERO. 
A NEW SONG, 
[To the tune of “* The Barber of Liquorpond Street.’ | 





Ou! who has not heard of the Knight of Blackfriars, 
That friend of all calves, and that foe to all fires: 
With manners so gentle, and knowledge amazing, 
Whose wit, like his cheeks, is always a blazing > 














6 Account of his Travels. 


From the days of old David to this wicked age, 
The rod of dominion to sway’s been the rage, 
And Richard, unable to make his election, 

At Chester, Sir, brandished the rod of correction. 


But deluded at first by untimely ambition, 

His females he took under private tuition : 

And thinking such punishment good for the soul, Sir, 
Stead of using a rod, knocked them down with a pole, Sir. 


A carpenter's rib applied for instruction 

In the laws of compression, and doctrines of suction, 
In dry measure, ong she'd been taught by her spouse, 
But that Dick taught her dong measure, solemnly vows, 


How many square inches there are toa yard, 

To teach his fair pupil he strove very hard ; 

But compelled by her husband to sound a retreat, 
He was happy to make the best use of his feet. 


Then to Leicester he hasten’d, where he undertook— 
Strange fortune! from teaching, to sell the horn-book ; 
And illum’d by the light of futurity’s taper, 

First began, in retai/, his dealings in paper. 


To afford his poor townsmen all possible pleasure, 
He gave them all Paine,* Sir, deplorable measure! 
For since power over virtue will sometimes prevail, 
"Twas here that he paid his first visit to jail. 


His confinement concluded he stalk’d six feet higher, 
And flamed, Sir, away as a tradesman of fire ; 

But finding his townsmen were lost in amaze, 

He left his old neighbourhood all in a blaze. 


In London arrived to change Richard chose, 
From a dealer in books to a vendor of hose: 
Justly taking the liberty, when he saw meet, 
Both to furnish the head, and to cover the feet. 





* Paine’s Rights of Man, 








Fruits of Matrimonial Union. 7 


Here hechanc’d to converse with a maid vers'd institching, 
With wit sharp as needles, and taste most bewitching, 

In raising a crust, no French cook more expert, 

And he soon eat the way to her sensitive heart. 


Her bosom excelled her own pastry in whiteness ; 
His wit far outshone his own Hessians in brightness. 
Her cap she set at him, he made her his own, 

And, a type of his trade, Sir, the stocking was thrown. 


She’s, ’tis said, so well versed in the pye-making art, 
That even her temper is deucedly tart, 

‘That her manners are crusty, and people less prize 
The fruit of her body, than fruit of her pies! 


Klis stocking shop left to Bridge-street he came, 

And by puffing and boasting extended his fame, 

But tho’ from fleecy hose he’d withdrawn his affection, 
He shew’d that to fleecing he’d no great objection.* 


With an army of authors all watching his nod, 
Hie began to believe himself great asa god ; 

And Mavor, to shew Lady Phillips his taste, 
‘Took to handling the scissars, and using puff paste. 


Poor Pratt prattled nonsense to please his ‘* sweet Poll,” 
George Dyer wrote odes to her sixpenny doll ; 

And while Thelwail sonorously lifted his voice, 

Yn the chorus rejoicingly join’d Jerry Joyce. 


Dr. Aikin discovered that meanness and pride, 
If not much akin, Sir, are nearly allied, 


Richard's falsehood and anger too plainly were seen, 
And truth’s blank-shot, soon blew up his grand Magazine. 


At length in his coach, with his footmen so fine, - 

And the chain round his neck, how the sheriff did shine! 
So true to his office, of wisdom so deep, 

His books he could neither dispose of, nor keep. 


——.... —_—~ —_— —_ —— —— —— oe 





* See Lord Ellenborough’s charge on the action respecting O’Sul- 
livan’s bills. 














g Instructions to the Female Ser. 


Then he rode to St.James’s, and there was created 
A knight, tho’ such honors he vow'd that he hated ; 
And really, if people the truth do but tell, 

The title of xight-man would suit him as well. 


His cash growing short, he extended his trade, 
And ’stead of buying foolscap his own paper made, 
But toshew himself guiltless of miserly vice, 

He sold it at half of the nominal price. 


Some say that too eager for ill gotten gain, 
By too many plans he distracted his brain ; 
And in marking his paper he’d almost been undone, 
By unwarily Dublin mistaking for London, 


Red-hot, Sir, in chemistry’s annals to shine, 

His lady’s best smock he suspends on a line : 

And discovers, (what struck him with speechless surprize,} 
That when flames ascend upwards they always will rise! 


Ye virgins of upright positions beware, 

And for feats horizontal your fair limbs prepare ; 
And if from destruction you'd save a new gown, 
When a hot spark flies at you, directly lie down.* 


No doubt since in this life so warmly he strove, 

Of fire both the action and nature to prove ; 

He'll obtain in the Crown-court of Satan a place, 

Where the blaze shall out-brighten the flame of his face ! 


—_— ___ 
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See the experimentalist’s advice in the Morning Post. He there 
informs us that a handkerchicf held perpendicularly burns much 


quicker than if held horizontally, and that when a female is seized 
by the flames (Q. of / 


on the carpet. 


vve *) she should immediately extend herself 
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ON MEDICAL EDUCATION, 





Terr is no circumstance more disgraceful to the two 
universities, than that while many trifling and supernume- 
rary studies are encouraged by honorary rewards, and sup- 
ported by pecuniary donations, the art of medicine alone 
is regarded with contempt or indifference. While the 
mathematician, the Latinist, the musician, and the che- 
mist, are stimulated to exertion by every motive of in- 
terest orambition, and assisted by the daily and hourly 
repetition of private and public instruction, the student 
of physic is permitted to prepare for bis final contest in 
the schools, without the interference of his tutor, and to 
take his degree without the danger or the glory of a se- 
nite-house examination. 

At the university of Cambridge, in particular, the pro- 
fessorship of anatomy (tenable during the life of the in- 
cumbent,) is the only situation of dignity or profit to 
which a doctor of physic can aspjre; and the medical scho- 
larships of one or two of the minor colleges are usually 
appropriated to the private favourites of the master. In 
the estimation of the university, a medical student is @ 
mere nonentity : though itis required that he should pay 
the classical and mathematical tutors, it is not expected 
that he should attend their lectures, and whatever ma‘ 
be the copiousness of the college library in every othe, 
branch of human study or pursuit, the class of medicine 
seldom occupies more than a single page of an octavo 
catalogue. 

Yet ona medical education obtained under these cir-— 
cumstances do a large proportion of the faculty rest then 
claims to public confidence. Very few of them think 
proper during the period of academical probation to at- 
tend the hospitals or lectures in London qr Edinburgh: 
to write a medical thesis is beneath the dignity of a man 
who can borrow the circulating MSS. of hisdriendly pre- 
decessors ; quotations from Celsus tagged‘ fogether with 
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10 Effects of University Education. 


shreds of dog-latin, will supply the place of original argu 
ment and languaze, when he mourts the rostrum of the 
schools ; and Hooper's Dictionary may enable him to an- 
ticipate the questions of Sir Isaac Pennington. 

It is not an uncommon practice for the student, who 
wishes to gain a medical reputation, without the trouble 
of deserving it, to remain incog. at some obscure village 
in the neighbourhood of a watering-place, where he em- 
ploys himself in seducing the virgins of the hamlet, or in 
other amusements equally innocent and dignified, while 
his tutors suppose that he is attending the lectures of 
Munro, and double the remittances of so hopeful and 
diligent a pupil. 

Nor if the student be rea//y desirous of improvement 
will he always be able to correct theerrors and prejudices 
of theory by practical observation; the finances of few 
young men are adequate to analternate residence at Cam- 
bridge and Edinburgh, or London; and the under-gra- 
duate who finds that such an arrangement is difficult, will 
soon persuade himself that itis unnecessary. 

Even of those few who have been honourably distine 
guished from their fellow students, by their ambition 
of improvement, the practice has seldom been accompa- 
nied by any very brilliant success. An M. D. of the Eng- 
lish universities is better acquaimted with the opinions of 
luis predecessors, and the medical doctrines of the an- 
cients, than with the external syn ptoms of disease, or 


with the practical resources of his art. A Young, or a 
Fothergill, may occasionally appear as living evidences 
that there are no obstacles, which genius and perseverance 
are notable tosurmount; but the faculties of common 
minds are scarcely to be developed by a system of edu- 
cation, which affords no stimulus to the activity of enter- 
prize, nor rc wards the ardor of emulation. 

Nothing has so materially retarded the progress of me- 
dical improvement, as that blied veneration for prescrip- 
tiveauthority, which a long residence at an English uni- 


versity, ora long acquaintance with the students in divinity 


On Downing College. il 


and the mathematics is so well calculated to produce. 
The great truths of christianity require only calm and 
scholastic illustration, and are too firmly established to 
call forth the intellectual prowess of any modern cham- 
pion; and in abstract studies, of which the conclusions 
are remote, and dependent for their utility rather on 
their ultimate correctness than on their immediate enun- 
ciation, the beaten track is the safest and the most honor- 
able; but inthe science of medicine, all is yet uncertan 
and confused; instead of the ca mness of deduction, its 
pursuit requires the energy and adventurousness of an 
original discoverer. Every approach that it shall make to 
perfection before the lapse of another century must be 
owing to the genius and not to the industry of its profes- 
sors. What Sir Isaac Newton has performed in natural 
philosophy, may,at no very distant period, be accom- 
plisbed in the philosophy of medicine. We possess the 
lamp of knowledge, but where is the hand of the magi- 
clan? 

The college which is now erecting at Cambridge, 
under the will of Sir George Downing, affords a speedy 
opportunity of remedying the defect we have thus point- 
ed out in university discipline. ‘The profession of civil 
law is sufficiently encouraged at Trinity Hall and some 
other colleges, and we hope, therefore, that the funds 
of Downing will be appropriated to the other objects men- 
tioned in the testament of its founder. It willnot be suf- 
ficient that Sir Busic Harwood should reside at the lodge, 
or that the candidates for a fellowship should have taken 
the degree of M. B.: they should be publicly examined 
in every branch of medical science, and the successful 
candidate should rather be chosen for the correctness and 
extent of his anatomical and pathological enquiries, than 
for the pureness of his Latinity. 

To those who are intended for the sedentary professions 
we would recommend the most assiduous attention to the 
minuti of classical composition; but to the student in 
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12 Qualipficalions for a Fellowship. 


medicine no scholastic acquisitions will supply the place 
of personal observation and practical experiment ; and 
weareafraid, that whatever is added to the extent of the 
former, must be abstracted from the correctness and im- 
portance of the latter. 

Nor should the patronage of the college be confined to 
the graduates ; the scholarships should be open to none 
but those who made physic the real object of their pur- 
suit. The exhibitions should only be granted on the ex- 
press condition of annual attendance at the hospitals ; and 
the prize should be adjudged to that dissertation on a me- 
dical subject which displayed the greatest originality of 
thought and felicity of observation. 

We are the more particular in these suggestions, he- 
cause the majority of the present fellows have neither 
taken a medical degree, nor been in any way distinguished 
above their university contemporaries. [tis thus that the 
founders of collegiate institutions are usually rewarded, 
and that dotage or vanity is repaid by avarice and ingra- 
titude! 

Independent, however, of what may be effected by the 
bye-laws of aparticular college, we see no reason why 
the same objects might not be more speedily accomplish- 
ed by the endeavours of the collective university. The 
same resources that enable Dr. Woolaston and Mr. Vince 
to give lectureson chemistry and mechanics, would en- 
able Sir Busic Harwood to give scientific demonstrations 
inanatomy. ‘The want of dead subjects, is a complaint 
that though it may sometimes be advanced as an excuse 
for inactivity and ignorance, is always tacitly acknowledg- 
ed to be grotindless ; and the symptoms and _progressof 
those common maladies in which the skillof the physi- 
cian is most extensively useful, may be observed to as 
much advantage at Addenbrooke's Hospital, as at the first 
receptacle of /iving subjects within the circuit of the me- 
tropolis. Could the other advantages of academical edu- 
cation be combined with practical improvement, in the 
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Instance of Simony. i38 


various branches of medical knowledge, it would be 
superfluous to estimate the superiority that the graduate 
of au English university must necessarily obtain over Ins 
rivals in every qualification that could deserve the respect 
and the contidence of his patients. At a time when the 
title of physician is usurped by every dabbler in pharma- 
cy, and those emoluments which ought to be the exclu- 
sive rewards of learning, genius, and integrity, are shared 
or engrossed by a multitude of needy and ignorant adven- 
turers, it is peculiarly necessary that the legitimate mem- 
bers of the profession should be discriminated by those 
habits of pecuniary liberality and social elegance, which 
always distinguish the regularly educated gentleman from 
the superficial pretender, or the unprincipled profligate. 





TWO DOGS FOR ONE BONE. 





Ir was not a bone in possession, gentle readers, about 
which these pretty poodles began their snarling; but what 
makes the thing far more impudent, a bone they were 
hunting after. AsTama plain rough fellow, and not in 
the least a dub hand at what is called exordiuin, my essay 
in the most bumble manner presents itself bare-headed be- 
fore ye. 

In the Doncaster Gazette, alias Nottinghamshire Ad- 
vertiser of the date of I'riday, April 12th, 1811, in the 
first page of the said publication, the first column there- 
of, and the first article in that column, you will find it 
thus printed. 

WANTED (either in June or September, ) 


** Tre care of acuurcn for afew months, or twelve months, or 
to purchase the next PRESENTATION of a LIVING, that is likely to 
be soon vacant. 

*« Letters, postpaid, directed to the Rev. Mr. Ccrsaax, Mansfield, 
will be duly attended to.” 

















1 1 lhe Trades oJ Parsox uad Publican. 


Thisis afaithful copy, the exact mode of the type, and 
I defy the whole tribe of L evi, from the bishop to the dog- 
whipper; to say (having the esteem ot ‘truth before their 
eyes ~< this is vot TRADING. Asto the man’s want- 
ing to take a job either by the day or the great, ’tis ail very 
commendable, he is labouring Hl lis vocation—pshaw ! 
I beg the ceat/eman’s pardon, profession Lshould have said ; 
but he likewise flies at higher game, he wishes to pur- 
chase a presentation of a church; yet if he was addressed 
as Mr. Such-a-one, dealer and chapman, what a_ blaze 
would it create! What, insult a geutleman’s feelings by 
such a vulgar appellation ? Well, let us try this matter 
fairly, by a parallel, and if it should turn out that this 
reverend did not wish to become a dealer, we will crave 
his pardon. Wewill take the very next article, which 
purporteth to treat of 

‘* LONDON PORTFR VAULTS, ROTHERHAM. 

« J. Broaperan begs leave respectfully to acquaint bis friends and 
the public, he has now in hand, fit for immediate consemption, FINE 
OLD BOTTLED BPROWN STOUT, of Supe rior quality and strength, 
in high condiiien,” &e. &e. 

Now J. Broadhead, Lappreiend, isa man not ashamed 
of his rRaADING, and would not be in the least offended, 


; } ' ‘ . / —_- j i 
nor feel the least unpieasantuess (barring the Gazette) 


in being stiled deuler and chapman; uo, not he mdeed! 
\nd why should he? And, as for (be matter of that, why 
should the other, all things considered? J. Broadhead 


} } 


Wises tO scl] Lis i ‘ne old bottled brown sfout, and the parson 
") | { ly > by . , . co eee 
Wwahtsto buy aliving. lt selling coniers on a man the 


litie of dealer and chapmai, in th 


‘name of common sense, 
does not éuytag operate in a similar way? ‘The balance, 
in point of morality, lies cle arly with the porter-merchant ; 

ue as acting /esal’y, in every acceptation of the term; the 
“a notwithstanding all the lying, logical, shuffling eva- 
sons, adapted to the occasion, is attempting to trample 
upon the lawof the land, impudently braving, to their 
very teeth, numerous statutes. 


But, reader, courteous re ader, “ how oft happens the 
9 


Chara fer of Col. Fr, I 


slip between the cup and the ip.” By some unaccount- 
able circumstances totaly mystical to my comprehen. 
sion, it came to pass, on tlre 26th day of the said April, 
that there appeared exactly in the same situation, as 
leader, mind ye, a front rank man, & corner-pin i the said 
Doncaster Gazette, the following article : 

** Whereas an advertisement appeared in this paper on the t 2th in- 
stant for a curacy, and purchase of aliving, refereace to be made to 
he Rev. Mr. Cursaam, Mansfield : /his isto declare, that this adver- 
lisement was inserted by the Rev. Mr. Wiccurans, of Kirby, near 
Mansfield, for his own purpose, without the cousent or knowledge of 
Max Cursuam, and application is requested tu be made to the Rey. 
‘Ir. Witttams as above.” 

Now, asto which ofthese Christian teachers were in- 
wardly moved to become the principal in this nefarrous 
traffic, itis of very little consequence to enquire; we may 
venture to set it down as a disputable point, and leave it 
Lo the al bitrament ot their trusty and VN ell beloved friends 
the Devin and Simon Macus. More is certainly meant 
than is intended to meet the eve, and its devclopemen! 
ay be left to time and good neighh urhood, One thing 
clearly ascertained is this, that there has been publicl 


avowed an intention of committing an act highly area 


subi S! 

ms and idleval. "Vis of no use to say such tiiugs ane a 

common as the sun at woon-dav : the question ts, they 
oat lr Isn roy yU rr rect te Cab proces e: 





AREAL CHARACTI 


Vurrer is at this momenta military man, although his 
form and manners savour but littie of his profession, who, 


) 


by dint of adulation and the continual profession ofsen- 
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16 Figures as a Pedestrian. 


timents which he never condescends to reduce to practice, 
added withal to a very gentlemanly deportntent, has con- 
trived to ingratiate himself considerably into the notice of 
the superior classes of society. Originally bred to the 
law, he practiced asan attorney, and being really gifted 
with more than common talents, he made much progress ; 
until, in an evil hour, he was discovered to be concerned in 
mial-practices, which le d tohis exposure and subsequent 
expulsion from the profession. He was not, however, 
witheut money, although he had lost his fame, and acree- 





ing with Falstaff that honour was a sort of slippery un- 
substantial companion, he consoled himself for having cut 
itsacquaintance, and becamea soldier. In his new capa- 
city he determined to shine, and, in order to set all com- 
petition completely at defiance, he began to study and 
practice—not the eighteen manauvres, nor the science of 
tactics, nor the actof war, nor yet any of those matters 
which form the conymon course of military men : no,—he 
cut out forhimself an original plan of education, and, after 
devoting some weeks of close application to put himself 
in proper trim, he started, as suddenly and gloriously, as 
apedestrian ! According to the regular mode of proceeding, 
a military man might sigh for distinction, during a thirty 
years service, without effect ; he might expose himself to 
iifficulties without parallel; fight innumerable battles, 
and, after all, be compelled vainly to recapitulate his 
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‘* hair-breadih scapes, 
Aud imminent dangers, i’ th’ deadiy breach. 


lie might point to his wounds from morning to night, 

i inefiectually ask, “ date obolum Belisario;’ but our 

sailant captain formed juster ideas of glory, he remem- 

bered that there were other fields besides those of battle, 

| and considered that a quick march in his own country for 


a betot some few hundreds, was a less dangerous service 
than to beatup an enemy's quarters; and that in the 
_ World's estimation, and that of his fellow officers, the 

siciy of winning a wager equalled that of winning 2 
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battle. These considerations had a powerful influence 
upon his conduct, arid while Sonie, like Lord Wellington 
and our departed Nelson were weak enough * to seek the 
bubble reputation even at the cannon’s mouth,” he copied 
the glorious example of Barclay, and by‘a match against 


hoary time, established himself as a gentleman of-spirit 


and talents, and one who could be admitted without dis- 
paraging the company into fashionable society. 

About this time, however, his tailor, after vainly soli- 
citing the payment of a-debt whieh was long over due, 


troubled this fashionable buck with a writ, and the har- 
b | 


pies of tif law were so thoughtless of the captain’s fine 
feelings, or so cruel in their dispositions, that they laid 
violent hands upon himin the ‘Tavistock Hotel, and con- 
veyéd the hero to aspunging house, whence he was libe- 
rated by the most meanand pitiful supplications and pro- 
mises that ever disgraced the lips of a man. 

It was about this period that our hero was ordered 
abroad, a regulation which to him proved a source of the 
highest gratification, since it enabled him to avoid the due 
discharge of his debts, which were pretty numerous and 
pressing. At Anacoa he made himself conspicuous by his 
gallantry when contending with a bottle, and his reluctance 
to fight with any otherfoe. At Madeira, he turned wine- 
merchant, and, on his recal to England, imported with 
himselfa few hogsheadsof the best beverage which the 
cellars of Gordon and Duff could produce. His appear- 
ance amidst his old friends was hailed with unaffected joy 
by the pugilists, pedestrians, and blacklegs of Jackson’s 
academy, who flattered themselves with the hope of draw- 
ing largely on his pocket for the stock they added to his 
vanity. His finances,however, were extremely reduced, 
ond, after lodging his wines in different cellars to elude the 
vigilance of his hawk-eyed creditors, he set about the ma- 
turation ofsome scheme which might gain him at once 
Wealth, patronage, and immortality, 

He vainly cogitated the subject for sometime: but the 
affair of the commander in chiefand Mrs. Clarke happily 
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18 Rivals Burke asa Writer. 


relieved him from his mental embarrassment; and hig 
speculative brain suggested the idea of raising himself into 
condition by means of some catch-penny tale which 
might savour of authenticity, and which might pretend 
to throw light on the most mysterious parts of this con- 
nection. He accordingly prepared and matured a publi- 
cation, and having long sought for a printer made of better 
materials than the community ; viz. one whounited in his 
composition fine taste and judgment, he pitched upon, 
eredat Judeus-—Ma. Gitvetr!! To Mr. Gillett, he forth- 
with repaired, and laid before him the precious morceau of 
genius, the manuscript which was to repair the fortune of 
the one, and raise the fame of the other. The result of this 
interview, which, in the captain’s estimation, proved the 
printer to be a manof “ fine taste and judgment,” I shall 
give in hisown words,—“ Ecod, sir, he was delighted, 
electrified, absolutely struck dumb! Sir, said he, this 
will do; this willdo; this is well-written; nothing equal 
to it has been produced since the days of Burke! It is 
Burke's style; his short periods; his energy ; his correct- 
ness ; his sweetness and force. This will sell, sir——it will 
do, depend upon it.” It may be superfluous to add, that 
the printer became a party concerned, and determined to 
give credit to his new customer, rather than that this se- 
cond Burke should remain in obscurity. ‘This point being 
carried, the captain commenced printing with the utmost 
rapidity; atthe same time, employing several engines to 
convey to government a terrific account of the exposures 
he was about tomake, and how they might all be prevent- 
ed ifa good bribe were held out to the author of this ex- 
plosive article. The work was still-born: stifled in its 
birth; but not L apprehend from the cause assigned by its 
author, who to this hour struts about and tells how minis- 
ters trembled, and how ministers found out his printer, and 
ia paroxysin of terror paid him for the printing, &c. “ all 
in the damp .” but in their paroxysm also, they forgot one 
very material circumstance which was togive the author any 
thing for his trouble and talents. “ I might,” said the captain, 
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“¢ have touched ten thousand pounds ifI had asked for it." 

Oh! whatamisery it is to be cursed with this leaden, 

hope destroying diffidence! 

It may be well to pause here for a moment to contem- 

plate the advantages which must accrue to the literary 

world, if printers were in general’such men as Mr. Gillett, 
who can diseern the spirit of Burke inshort periods, and 
can foresee, from the superficial perusal of a manuscript, to 
a certainty what will be its fate. Such taste and genius, 
are, however, rarely to be found in the hemisphere of a 
printing office, except when exotic talent ventures there, 
with faltering steps and downcast eye, to commits its ear- 
ly fragrance to the world. And how frequently do these 
sons of science meet with severe rebuffs from the igno- 
rance of printers and their insolence; but with Mr. Gil- 
lett the case is far otherwise ; “* he,” to use the captain’s 
words, “ appears to have nothing of the pitiful trades- 
man about him;” oh! no; genius never entered his print- 
ing-office to meet with the biting insults of cold disdain ; 
his liberality to literature is only equalled by the libera- 
lity of good-fortune to him, in throwing into his way so 
many opportunities of scandalizing others and filling his 
own pockets, and in extricating himfrom so many disa- 
greeable dilemmas, into some of which it is but strict jus- 
tice to say he was most meritedly plunged. 

But to acquit Mr. Gillett; for although Mr. Gillett is 
such a liberal, very good sort ofa man, he is of too little 
real consequence to any One to attract much notice; and 
therefore, leaving printers aud printing-offices, I shall re- 
turn to the son of ** Mars, Bacchus, Apollo;” for the gal- 
lant captain, although he was a soldier and writer united, 
was not satisfied until he blended in his character that of 
the don vivant. His diffidence, at the critical moment of all 
others when it ought not to have shown itself, had pre- 
vented him from making a fortune, and he found him- 
self just as far from wealth and fameas he had been be- 
fore he saw Mr. Gillett. He determined, therefore, as 
soon as he recovered his presence of mind, to endeavour 
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to atone for his past remussness, and to remind the gos, 
vernment how much they were indebted to him. From 
this moment, he perplexed all the members of admini- 
stration, from the commander in chief to the first lord of 
the treasury, with letters explanatory of the liberality 
with which he had acted towards them, and intreating 
that this liberality of behaviour might be met with a cor- 
responding conduct on their side. Men in power, not. 
withstanding he poiated out to them so clearly. the con- 
duct.they ought to adopt, appeared, nevertheless, deat to 
his applications, and ultimately left him to seek for money 
and consolation in some new speculation, [ven his illus- 
trious patron the commander in chief, who, ifthe captain 
is to. be believed, is aiways.ready-to back Ins profege’s 
pedestrian talents against those of ayy ether man in the 
united kingdom, seems to have a much higher opinion of 
his walking than his writing, for he never once. conde, 
scended to say,. “ Liere, Captain, | ed known -your 
ill-usage, and out of my lc sire to serve you, and my res 
spect for your urderstunding, L will place you on my 
“This indeed, was precisely 
captain sought to be placed, 


and it was cruel, exteedingly cruel, in the illustrious pers 


sonage alluded to, not to take his wanis into considera- 
civibg bun the pain to ask, in order that he 
might endure ihe mortification of a refusal. Notwith- 
standing this neglect, however, the captain considers his 
Inierest more than 


household establishux ey 


the situation in which the 


tion, without 


his leelings , and suppresses the > latter 


altogether, since the former urges him to silence. He 
+ a i¥ . : ‘ yg - i?) ’ 

still talks of his ** FTCacirichna with the sanie Wa armth 

as before, feels the same confi 


lence in his condescending 
friendship, and whenever he mentions him, never fails to 
add, ** Upon my soul, the duke is a 

The pride of the 
by the dereat of hi: 
ment; onthe c 


good tellow.” 
captain, however, was not humbled 
s Clorts to attract the notice of governte 
contrary, it appeared to rise in proportion 
to his ill success; and an appointment he received of 


aid-de-camp to the governor of one of our West Jadia 
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islands raised his consequence to the highest pitch ima- 
einable. He now assumed the name and rank of co- 
lonel, introduced himself into new circles, and becoming 
imaplicated in some affairs of gallantry, was considered 
the very hero of amour. His adveatures were not con-, 
cucted witual so prudently as they ought; and in thie 
autumn of the last year, he was constrained by a com- 
bination of embarrassments, to seek an.obscure lodging, 
where it was far from being probable that his enemies 
would be able to trace him. Here in the cottage of a 
poor widow, he received visits from his fair friends, and 
remained secluded from others ; and here he projected a 
new publication, to repair his shattered finances, and to 
place lim at the pinnacle of fame. Aiter much trouble and 
assistance lie matured his new undertaking, and launched 
his literary skiffon the ocean of public opinion; confident 
that the spirt and talents of Burke would suffice to make it 
surmount all the difficulties and disadvantages (and these 
were of no light nor inconsiderabie nature) which it liad 
toencounter, ‘The sequel, alas! has once more been fatal 
to his glorious cause: without system, without experi- 
ence, Without ability for the task, he has endeavoured, ior 
afew mouths, to amuse the world with tis hints and in- 
uendos, his mysterious allusions to things which nevet 
were, and his erroneous conceptions of those that are; aud 
now, when his readers begin to fall under a surfeit of 
misconception, misinterpretation, perversion, and non- 
sense, he rapidly decays, and the general contempt of lis 
production consignus it to destruction, “ as the ocean sweeps 
the laboured mole away.” | 

He is now seldom. seen in the streets, except when 
like the owl he ventures forth, under the cover of imperry 
lect light, to the most obscure haunts he can find, where 
Without tear of interruption from sheriff's officers or 2n- 
gry husbands, be may receive due reports of the events of 
the day, and with his confidential servant, (alike the masr 
fcr and the man!) may strike out some new, method of 

raising the wind,” and some fresh scheme for the sale 



















22 On National Depracation. 


of his monotonous production, as well as for his own per- 
sonal security. His visits at the War Office are not so con- 
venient as formerly, for his fears are too great to allow 
him to venture abroad ; and this terror has so infected his 
servant, that he also suspects every man that looksat him 
of some sinister design upon his person. 

His career has thus proved unproductive, except in dis- 
grace and poverty ; yet this consideration should not pre- 
vent other young military heroes from treading in his steps, 
since fortune behaves not with equal unkindness to all. 
Pedestrian honors and the fame of gallantry are less dan- 
gerous, except in a few rare instances, than a military 
course; and the sot-disant colonel, although he is undera 
cloud, when he calls to mind his past achievements may 
cry out, 

*¢ Palmam, qui meruit, ferat.” 


= 








ON THE DEPRAVATION OF NATIONAL 
MORALS. 





Tne animated eulogium of Mr. Walsh on the Eng- 
lish character, as compared with that of the other nations 
of the world, deserves equal praise for its eloquence and 
its truth: but while we are peculiarly distinguished even 
by our enemies as a moral people, it may not be useless 
to enquire whether our progress in those virtues that con- 
tribute to national happiness be progressive or retrograde, 
and whether our improvements, as compared with our- 
selves, be as decided as our superiority over every rival 
people. 

For our own parts we are decidedly of opinion that 
the present age surpasses in degree and variety of wick- 
edness all that have preceded it; that the sum of national 
virtue and domestic happiness is considerably dimi- 
nished; that the imfluence of rational religion on the 
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minds of men is gradually declining : and that those feel- 
ings of personal honour and of social — sensibility, 
which once pervaded the bosoms of men who performed 
the duties of good citizens from the impulse of senti- 
ment rather than the dictates of reason and virtue, are 
nearly extinguished. But as observations of this kind 
are numbered among the common-places of morality, 
we shall enter intoa short detail of the grounds on which 
our opinion has been formed. 

The collective virtue of a nation is in proportion to the 
sum of its domestic felicity. When men are detached 
from their homes at an early period of life, and left to 
struggle with temptation at a distance from their friends 
and kindred, it will seldom be found that their habits are 
regular, or their principles correct. In the bustle of mul- 
titudes, the milder virtues are overwhelmed : the habitual 
sense of decorum, which is the natural result of domestic 
intercourse is obliterated; each individual, unconscious 
of any inquiring eye, overawed by no fear of observation 
from those whose good opinion he would wish to pre- 
serve orconciliate, at first indulges in pleasures to which 
the chief allurement is the facility of enjoying them 
without observation, and afterwards perseveres in fruit- 
less efforts to fill up by irregular gratification that 
“* craving void” which has been left unoccupied by the 
endearments of domestic bliss. 

It is chiefly by the habits of domestic life that the vir- 
tuous affections are cherished and preserved. It is in 
the family parlour of the middle classes that morality 
holds her court, and that religion reigns with mild but 
powerful influence. The relations of father and brother 
not only impose duties on the individual inconsistent 
with the practice of outrageous vice, but sway the feel- 
ings of the heart, and soothe the soul to habitual virtue. 
But our youth are now torn from the bosoms of their 
friends in their infant years to venture on the voyage of 
life, before their principles are confirmed, or their discre- 
tion ig matured. Var removed from the observation of 































24 Effects of Colonial Dominion. 


all whom the V have been accusto: ned to love orre re 
exposed to every Vi ariety of temptation, and placed in 
situations more favourable to the diffusion of vicious prin- 
ciples than to the confirmation of those moral impressions 
with which they entered mito the world. 
Now whoever contemplates the accession of colonial 
territory that we have obtained within the last torty 
years, an id obs: rves the peculiarity of the tenure by which 
much of it is eld, must perceive to what an extent the 
peace of doincstic life has been invaded even from these 
causes alone, and by what innumerable drains our ve- 
nile population of the country is drawn from domestic 
life andfrom their country. Our Indian colonics are 
not like those which we once held in America, the seat 
of domestic establishinents: few of the individuals who 
co out tothe former, remain much longer than is neces- 
scary to the acquisition of the means of returning with 
credit to their own country. A youth of seventeen is 
not likely to improve in morality by a residence in In- 
dia; and he returns to England not merely with 
habits totally inimical to domestic happiness, but 
with manners and propensities positively and evi- 
dently dangerous to the virtue of the circle in which his 
fortune enables him to move. It is not less true than 
lamentable, that one half of those young men, who had 
they remained at home would have passed through life 
the comfort of their families, the benefactors of their 
neighbourhood, and the examples of morality, are sent 
out to India, at the age of puberty : and that of these un- 
happy beings, one half are killed by the climate and de- 
bauchery ; the rest come back with all the vices of the 


east, with broken constitutions, and with liahits destruce 
tive of their own peace and injurious to society. 

‘The population of the im€tropolis is increased in more 
th ana treble proportion to the populat ron f the country. 


The pursuits of rural aud provincial | 


ife are forsaken 
for 


professions in which all are miserably}: 


, and few suce 
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cessful. The promise of a family must 


now be sent to 
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London, to see a little of the world: detached from his 
friends, heindulges in pleasure without restraint, and if 
fortune do not befriend him in the metropolis, he returns 
to his family with the habitsofa rake and the feelings of 
a misauthrope. But supposing that he ts able to resist 
temptation, he cannot have esceped the usual effects of 
an tsolated residence ina great city: froma generous, 
open-hearted youth, he is changed into an egotist, and his 
social feclings are subdued by distrust, jealousy, and sel- 
lishness. 

The habits and the mode of thinking, therefore, so 
prevalent in town, are diffased through the provinces. ‘The 
ood old habits of Mnglishmen are gradually declining; 
the distinctions of rank are become every day less and less 
Observable; hospitality has given place to suspicion, and 
the cold formalities ofceremonious distrust havesucceeded 
fofranknuess of intercourse and innocence of manners. Every 
small town of which neither the trade nor the population 
is lacreased, is blest with an attorney; quackery preys 
on the indiserction of its inhabitants, and comfort forsakes 
tiecir homes at the approach of luxury. 

[tis impossible to revisit the distant counties without 
heime struck by the depravation of national manners, and 
without feeling how widely the sophisticated habits and 
mercenary passions have extended their influence. A tra- 
veller to the lakes is no longer received with admiiing 
hut hospitable courtesy: the peasant looks on every 
stranger with aneye of suspicion, and the country geutle- 
man denies him access to his grounds. The first emotions 
ot kindness are repressed by the wary coldness of dis- 
trust, and that welcome which would a few years ago 
have been granted to the stranger, is now denied even to 
the gentleman, till they have ascertained the identity of 
his person, and the extent of his finances. 

That the morals of the metropolis are in a siate of de- 
pravation rather than improvement may naturally be con- 
cluded from the inerease of its size and population, Ina 
eitvy of which the inhabitants amount to one million, the 
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sum of wickedness is likely, a priort, to be more than dou- 
ble that of another city, containing only half the number 
of peopte; and this remark will apply to London more par- 
ticularly than to any other city of equal magnitude. The 
proportion of unmarried persons is greater in the metro- 
polis of England than in any foreign capital. The habits 
of men are therefore less regular, their pursuits less cer- 
tain, and the temptations by which they are assailed more 
numerous. If itbe admitted, indeed, that London is more 
corrupt than the country, its very extension, independent 
of these considerations, is a proof of national depravation : 
a dozen city clerks would be able to conceive more wick- 
edness ina day than a dozen husbandmen would become 
acquainted with in their journey from the cradle to the 
grave; and as the former class increases in a ten-fold pro- 
portion to the latter, what limits can we assign to the proe 
gress of immorality ? 

But perhaps it may be urged, that the progress of ime 
morality in onedirection, has been couwuteracted by the 
gradual advance of virtue in another; and that if the sour- 
ces of corruption have multiplied, the influence of know- 
ledge and religion has been more than proportionably ex- 
tended. But if this be true, how can it be ascertained ? and 
while its supporters do not appeal to the evidence of facts, 
we havea right to deny the truth of their position. We 
know that the churches are deserted, and that a majority of 
our population are infidels or fanatics; and it is the duty 
of those who preach the comfortable doctrine of national 


improvement, to demonstrate that this has always been 
tue case, orthat there are amone us a few individuals of 
virtue so transcendant, that their eoodness more than 
counterbalances the weneral ci praw 
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of principle, Uy which our enemies were once peculiarly 
distinguished: the sacrifice of the social affections to 
personal gratification is the governing principle of ¢hezr 
pursuits: whatever vices are the most inimical to the do- 
mestic virtues, they cherish with peculiar care; and all 
their efforts are directed to the extirpation of those habi- 
tual impressions of religion, of filial affection, and social 
benevolence that nature has implanted or education ma- 
tured. Sexual profligacy, in particular, they applaud 
as inthe highest degree meritorious; a disregard ofall the 
tics of family connection, and insensibility to all the ge- 
nerous feelings of our nature are exemplified in their daily 
actions anddiscourse. ‘l’o marry for convenience, to re- 
gard the person whom you call by the name of friend as 
a useful instrument, and to regret the loss of reputation, 
only as it is accompanied by pecuniary inconvenience, 
are the peculiar characteristics of a modern manof the 
world: the Bible is with him a funny collection of old 
stories ; his sisters are good pieces, bis mother an o/d 
snuffy, and his father a stingy old grave-airs, who might 
as well kick the bucket, and leave his fortune to a man of 
spirit. ‘The external decencies of conduct, and the sense 
of personal dignity are no longer observed or retained—— 
vicissitude is borue with indifference, and the most de- 
grading acts of meanness confessed withouta blush. ‘lo 
be arrested every day, or to be in prison every two years 
would about fifty yearsago have broken the heart of the 
individual himself, and have humbled his family to the 
dust. But accidents of this kind are now too trifling to 
he mentioned, and vothing 1s more common or more 
reputable than for a gent/eman to live in prison on the pro- 
perty of his creditors. 

The ancient satirists have observed, that the virtue ofa 
people may be estimated by the degree of reverence they 
display to the obligation of an oath. ‘The prevalence of 
perjury amongst us, is too notorious to be disputed : 
scarcely a session occurs at the Old Bailey, in which more 
than a dozen witnesses do not forswear themselves. Nor 














2s Perjury of the Irish Clergy. 


is this crime, horrible as it is, peculiar to the lower and 
unprivileged orders of society: it appears from the best 
authority, that our clergy have been for many years in 
the habitual practice of deliberate perjury. I shall men- 
tion, (says Mr. Wellesley Pole*) one very eatreordinary cir 
cumstunce. Every clergyman before he can be inducted to a 
living in Ireland must take an oath, that he either does keep 
a school, or that he will keep onetn the town in which he lives. 
Yet it had so happened that not a single clergyman had ever 
kept a school there, but had settled the matter by groing forty 
shillings a year, or some small sum to a schoolmaster to edu- 
cate the poor. There is nothing more infamous than this 
in the history of mankind; but the letters of Dr, O'Meara, 
and the conduct of poor infatuated Beazely, afford sutlici- 
entevidence of clerical depravity. 

‘That in proportion as men become wise they advance 
In Virlue, Is a pesition which, to a certain extent, the pre- 
ceding “ah scrvatious have a tendency to refute ; ; and a Cur- 
sory review of the comparative progress of other nations 
in knowledve aud morality, will not diminish the force of 
theirapplication. When were the inhabitants of France 
more enlichtened, or when more profligate? There is 
scarcely a branch of learning in which they do not excel, 
yet they are the passive slaves of a usurper; there is not a 
science Which they have not cultivated with success, yet 
tliey are the intra im of mankind, the victims of every 
vicious propensity, 2nd every unmanly passion. The 
Romans uncer “the government of Augustus could look 
back with just conte mpt on the ignorance of their ances- 
tors, yet what era of Roman virtue outshone the splendor 
of the age of Romulus ? 
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ON THE ADULTERA TION OF MEDICINES, AND 
THE RELIGION OF QUACKS. 


Sir, 

Your Tables of Quackery are evidently drawn up by 
some one who is well acquainted both with practical phar. 
macy, and with the various modes of chernical analysis, 
Ihave myself examined several of the nostra he has enu- 
merated, and in more than one instance have bad an op- 
portunity of seeing the original recipe, and have found in 
both cases his account of their composition to be correct. 
‘The tables are not less useful, and do not appear less ex- 
traordinary to the regular pharmacopolists than to the 
uninitiated reader: the truth is, that even on the arti- 
cles sold to apothecarics, the profit of the chemist is 
from two hundred to one thousand pounds per cent. aud 
the former are therefore unable to estimate the real cost of 
any quack medicine. 

While you are thus severe, however, on the fraternity 
of quacks, it becomes your duty to lay open a much more 
extensive source of disease, ant much more unprincipled 
modes of pecuniary fraud, than the sale of nostrums. The 
skill of the physician is of little avail, if in mine cases out 
oi ten, the medicines that be prescribes are so far adultes 
rated as to be ineflicacious or pernicious; and it will op- 
pear from the following statements that whether (he drugs 
be supplied directly from the chemist, or indirectly 
through the medium of the apothccary, no reliance can be 
placed on their being either barmicss or genuine. 

Before I proceed, however, toa detail oF the various 
modes of adulteration, it is necessarv. to make a few obe 
servations on the carelessness with whicia medicines ara 
dispersed and compounded at the retarl chemists, and on 
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30 Injustice of the Druggists’ Charges. 


quainted with medical abbreviations, and slovenly in his 
mode of dispensation. When a prescription therefore is 
sent to be prepared, it is not unlikely that fre may mistake 
hydrargyrus mur. mit. for hydrarg. mur. or corrosive sub- 
limate for calomel; that rather than take the trouble of 
weighing ten grains of scammony he may throw ina 
pinch between his finger and thumb; and that he may 
beat up the pills in a mortar of which the bottom is cos 
vered with verdigrease. Circuinstances of this kind oc- 
cur daily and hourly, and their effects are usually ascribed 
tothe operation of the disease itself, or to the impropriety 
of the prescription. 

The charges are not regulated by the fortune of the 
patient, but by the form and quantity of the medicine. 
A four ounce bottle is charged from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 
should it only contain a few grains of white vitriol; half 
ascruple of salt petre, half'a dram of spirit of lavender, 
aud a moderate quantity of water, costs the chemist less 
than a farthing, and is valued to the patient at halfa 
crown. ‘The common profits ot theshop, indeed, inde- 
pendent of prescriptions, though they may not be unfair, 
are certainly too enormous too admit of any excuse for 
that extensive system of adulteration Lam about to deves 
lope. Fight hundred per cent. is a moderate profit on 
the usual articles of a druggist’s store-rooms; the retail 
profit of Glauber’s salts is from twelve to sixteen hun- 
dred per cent.: and on almost every other article, I have 
betore observed that even in the wholesale trade it is 
seldom lower than three hundred per cent. When the 
salts yust mentioned cost them 2d. per Ib. they are sold 
to the apothecary at from 6d. to 1s. Gd., and the addi- 
tion onthe 4d 


u. prime cost of a pint of hartshorn isfrom 
Is. to Is, Sil. 


put these are trivial circumstances compared with 
those that am about to mention, and which demand in 
ho common ck gree the intericrence of the legislature. 
In avother publication, 1 have called upon the College of 
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mile of the metropolis to annual examination; but as they 
have not thought proper, even after the details that I laid 
before them, to periorm this act of justice to the public 
and to themselves, it is necessary that the existence of 
these abuses should no longer depend on their discre- 
tion, and that the deliberate murder of [tis majesty’s 
subjects should be prevented by the interposition of legis- 
lative authority. I very seriously doubt whether more 
human beings have been killed or disabled since the com- 
mencement of the war on the peninsula, by the sword of 
the enemy, or by the adulterated drugsof these retailers of 
poison. ‘The evil is unfelt and unseen, and the public can 
have therefore no suspicion of its magnitude, When a man 
dies from swallowing manganeze, instead of mercury, by 
whoin is the cause of his death to be ascertained, or how 
can his family discover that the prescription has been 
improperly prepared, and that he is killed by the villainy 
of the druggists, and not by the mistake or the ignorance 
of the physician ? 

Scarcely a single article that is sold either to the pub- 
lic or the apothecaries, is prepared according to the di- 
rections of the Pharmacopeia. I'very druggist has his 
own mode of manufacturing his syrup, bis tinctures, lis 
pills, and his electuaries ; in all his variations he is influenc- 
ed solely by two motives, avarice and fear. He wishes 
to make every compound at as little expence as possi- 
ble, and yet finds himself obliged to make it bear some 
resemblance in its sensible properties to the original ar- 
ticle. ‘To unite these two objects is the ne plus ultra of 
pharmaceutical perfection. The most ingenious exam- 
ple of this kind is in the common spirit of lavender ; 
which when genuine is an expensive and troublesome ar- 
ticle, requiring the process of distillation, &c. The sale- 
able preparation, however, is nothing more than a tincture 
ofJamaica pepper, coloured with cochineal and salt of 
tartar; and its simeil aud taste cannot be distinguished 
from those ef the compound properly prepared. 
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factured by a due admixture of resin, oil of turpentine, 
and balsam of copaiva, The saleable balsam ol copaiva 
(which mits genuime state distils from an American tree) 
™ compounded of resin, or gum thus, oll of turpentine, 
olive oil, anda little alkauet, or turmeric root to colour; 
« little of the genuine balsam is added when tire article is 
to be sent to an intelligent apothecary. Oil of mace (ex- 
pressed from the mace) is substituted by boiling a little 
neace and turmeric insuct. Calomel ts mixed with ar- 
senic and white lead; red precipitate with red lead;  cin- 
nabar with red lead; A®thiops mineral (Aydrareyrus sul- 
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phuralus mger) With + Peruvian bark is mixed 
with almond powder, or guiacuin wood, gentian, and any 
colouring material; angustura bark with gentian anet 
turmeric ; White precipitate with white lead. Jo every 
OHNE? of oil of clove S45 added fio CRNCES af oil of olives. QOurl 
of origanunt is made of oil of rosemary, sprrus of wine, aid ale 
kanct rout. Oil of juniper iscduiterated by an equal quantity 
of of of turpentine. Li the reader wishes to verify the truth 


ast three articles, let bim 
lall the genume articles, 


of my assertion respecting the | 
first procere at Apothecaries | 


and atierwards send for them toa druggist’s shop, select- 


cu prota CUONSIV, Now let Dim iO the doubtful o1l of 
origanum add a small quantity of of ef turpentine, and 
since essential ous mix without becoming turbid,and oil of 
turpentine is the only essential ol chat in its usual state 
cannot be dissolved by spiritof wine, the mixture will im- 
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Ineciitcly 10 lheate ,| Vlusing its transparency, the presence 
oi the alcohol Acaim 


rain, to the doubttul oil of juniper 


put any quantity of spirits of wine, and it will immedi- 
ately dissolve the genuine or, Jeaving the oil of turpen- 


tine byiiself. “Ttnrdiy ; add alcohol to the oil of cloves, 
and sinee it dissolves essential oils, but not expressed oes, 


twill umme Lately umte with the genuine oil, leaving 
behind Lire « hot Olives, 
. yruporvi lets > 4 ihes 


‘mace of red cabbage and orris 
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yoot, in which case it soon becomes fetid, or merely of 
orris root and indigo. = ‘Yhis last composition may be dis- 
tinguished from the genuine, by the addition of vinegar or 
pot-ash, which will change the colour of the latter from 
blue to red or green, but produces no etfects on the fic- 
titious article. Syrup of poppies is usually made not 
from the poppies as directed, but by the addition of lau- 
danum to simple syrup. The proportion is necessarily 
irregular, and a physician who should prescribe syrup 
of poppies to a restless infant, under an idea that it was 
prepared according to the Pharmacopeia, might probably 
sien its ceath warrant. 

Nothing is more frequent than what the chemists call 
extemporaneous pharmacy. As owing to negligence or ac- 
cident, they are sometimes without any supply of a com- 
pound article, ifa servant be sent fora small quantity of it 
they make it while she is waiting, by the hasty admix- 
ture of a few ingredients possessing the taste and smell of 
the genuine medicine. It is usual, for instance, to prepare 
an ounce of paregoric elixir, by shaking together a lit- 
tle laudanum, a drop of oil of aniseed, and quantum 
sufficit of proof spirit. The proportion of laudanum 
requisite to produce the same effect as the real paregoric, 
cannot be ascertained, nor if it could, would the assistant 
in this hasty mode of dispensation be able correctly to 
observe it. 

so much at present for the serious parts of my accusa- 
tion, which JI will support as opportunity offcrs by 
additional disciosures. What Lam about to communicate 
is better calculated to excite a smile, than to raise your 
indignation. There are a sericsof traditionary prescriptions 
handed down from father to son, from the grandmama of 
queen Anne’s days to the sempstress of the present, which 
among the country people, and among the vulgar in town 
are looked upon as infallible. These preseriptious usually 
include a number of articles that were in vogue about a 
hundred years ago, but are no longer to be found in the 
shops of the chemist. Amongst articles of this kind are 
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the bezoar stone, which was once presumed to be a specitic 
against fever. For this they usually substitute prepared 
chak. The place of viper's flesh is supplied by saloop, 
and that of St. John’s wort by any convenient powder. 
The patient returns home with the prescription prepared 
secundem artem—it he dies, his death is ascribed to the 
inveteracy of the disease ; but if he recovers, the virtues of 
the recipe are of course miraculous! 

Perhaps the following statement may afford you and 
your readers some insight imto the present state of our 
veterinary knowledge, and may give occasion of just alarm 
to those weli-meaning country gentlemen, who confide 
their favourite horses to the care of common “ veterinary 
surgeous.” ‘The most efficacious prescriptions of these 
gentlemen include various proportions of oil of swallows, 
oil of St. John’s wort, oil of bricks, oil of lilies, &c. &c. 
Now itso happeus that all these compositions are the same, 
and consist eutirely of olive or linseed oif coloured with ver- 
digrease! Yet our :sost popular writers on the art of far- 
riery dwell with great delight on the cures performed by 
these wonder- working medicines. 

Betore | conclude permit me to call your attention to 
the circumstances under which the patents for quack me- 
dicines are usually obtained. It is necessary that previous 
to the grant ofa pate nt, the proprietor ot the nostrum 
should deliver ina specification on oath of the manner 
in Wiichitis prepared. Now there is every reason to 
believe that iu nine cases out of ten the persons thus com- 
ing forward are guilty of perjury. I havenow before me 
a copy of the specification of Whitehead’s essence of mustard, 
in which weare ordered “ totake any quantity of the white 
and brown mustard plant and root, and the white and 
brown mustard seed, and with water distil therefrom the 
essential oil. Put the essential oil with an equal quantity 
Ol oilos juulper into a retort, and with as centle a heat 
a possible draw tt over, and kee p it very closely stopped.” 
ete : ee Nan oaeeneet in this recipe must have 

Una essence of mustard is not prepared as directe d, 
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but that it is a mere tincture of camphor and mustard 
seed, inoil of turpentine. But if the friend of Johnson 
and the benefactorof mankind* could not engage in the 
trade of quackery without forgetting thesanctity of an oath, 
what cap we expect from the Brodumsand the Guests ? 
Mepicus. 
London, June 17th, 1811. 











“ MACBETH, A TRAGEDY, BY WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE.” 





A Critique after the most approved Models. 





We should not have condescended to notice this 
strange farrago of diableric, dullness, and absurdity, had 
we not been informed that its unfortunate author, whom 
we would recommend as a fit object of commiseration to 
the patrons of St. Luke’s, was admired by some people 
as a respectable play-wright! Meanly as we think, how- 
ever, of the taste of the present age, we cannot persuade 
ourselves that this performance can be seen or read with 
complacency by any persons but a few lunatics as dis- 
ordered in their intellects as Mr. Shakespeare himself, or 
by one or two of those bottle companions who were 
Whilome his associates in the noble profession of deer- 
Stealing, and now besiege him in the character of para- 
sites. Had tais been a first production, indeed, there 
night have been some hopes of his improvement ; but we 
all remember his former endeavours at humour or sub- 
limity, With him to hide a knight in a bucking-basket 
is the very quintessence of wit, anda heroine never looks 
sO lovely as When she travels four thousand miles a day 
in the habit of astrapping grenadier ; his last effort how- 

‘er was the most entertaining—by way of exciting our 
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Dr, James, whose specification of his fever powders is untrue. 
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sympathy, and melting us to tears, he very politely intro- 
duced on the stage a decent looking negro in the act of 
smothering his wife betwecn the bed-clothes! To some 
of the audience even this was sufficiently amazing, but 
the tragedy of Macbeth presents us with much move 
striking instances of the sublime and beautiful. 

Sceue the first opeas with the entrance of three wetches, 
though, if we may judge by their conduct and behaviour, 
a word that rhymes to witches would be much more ex- 
pressive of their characters.* After one of these ladies 
has asked a few questions, and another has injormed us 
that a battle which is lost by oue party must be won by 
the othert, the first of them hastens away at the cad/ of her 
calt ; apiece of absurdity for which the author deserves to 
be cafcalled. As they all rise into the air they sing a 
chorus, in which they assure us that © joul is fair, and fair 
is foul§,” a wonderful discovery, for which we are much in- 
debted to Mr. Shakespeare. Scene the second 1s remark- 
able for nothing but the introduction of a fellow named 
Ross, who talks about ten thousand dollars: we should 
like to know whether they were legal coin, or merely 
bank tokens. Scene the third: we are again introduced 
to the three witches; one of them has been killing swine, 
the second intends to sail to Aleppo in a sieve, and the 
third promises a wind. The author himself deserves to 
be blown, tor he is deucedly long-winded. In the course 
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* Ist Witch. When shall we three meet again, 
lif thunder, lightning, bail, and rain ? 
3d Witch. Whoa the hurly-burly’s done, 
When the baitie’s lost and wen. 
Sd Witch. That will be e’er set of sun. 
Ist Witch. Where the place ? 
2d Witch. Upon the heath. 
Sd Witch. Then Il go to meet Macbeth. 
ist Witch. J come. I come, Grim ilkin.+ 
2d Witch. Padacke calls—-Anon ! 
Ail the Witches. Fair is foul, and fout is fair, § 
Hover thro’ fog, and filthy air. 


( They rise from tie stage and fly away.) 
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of their conversation an eye-brow is elegantly deno- 
minated a pent-house lid; nine times nine is wittily sub- 
stituted for eighty-one, and we are informed (most won- 
derful discovery!) that three times three make up nine. 
Now it very fortunately happens that Macbeth, the hero 
of this serious tragedy, should with his companion Banquo 
take their way through the very path by which the 
weird sisters had placed themselves. Here the first 
witch makes another of those extraordinary discoveries, 
of which our author is so fertile in the invention, and 
assures Banquo that he is both lesser than Macbeth and 
greater. ‘The second witch is resolved not to be out- 
done, and tells him that he shall not be so happy, yet 
much happier. ‘The third of these fair ladies is wiser 
than either of her sisters, and informs him that he shall 
gel kings though he be none. Now some writers would 
have remembered that “ want of decency is want of 
sense ;’ but Mr. Shakespeare is superior to all such 
petty considerations, and, resolved toshew that one of 
these females at least was not an old maid, represents her 
as acquaiuted with the mysteries of procreation. After 
all, however, we would suggest that * thou shalt become 
the father of kings,’ would be a very creditable emen 
lation. 

We are next favored with a discovery in natural philo- 
sophy. Banquo declares (upon his honor, we presume) that 
the earth hath bubbles as the water has: we are then told 
ofa root that is not only insane,* but that acts occasionally 
the part of a tipstaff; and the scene concludes by the 
entry of Ross and Angus, whom Banquo is unable to re- 
cognize, though they are his most intimate friends. 

But we must now hasten toInverness, wherelady Mac- 
beth is reading a letter. This noble dame is neither more nor 
lessthan a scold and a virago—she talks about the valour of 
her tongue, and indeed before the conclusion of the play the 
reader is pretty weary of her clack. As Macbeth is at the 








* Or have we eaten of the insane root 
That taices the reason prisoner ? 

















35 Eaample of the Horrible. 


moment of ber first soliloquy at least a hundred miles from 
Inverness, she asks him in agentle whisper to * hie him 
thither.” We doubt whether any of Virgil’s turies, or Mrs. 
Cameherself could be heardsotar. Shediscourses learned- 
ly about fate and metaphysic aid, and would no doubt be 
very entertaining if we could understand her. 
We have often heard the hoimciy couplet, 
« All women wish, but sure no woman can, 
«* Yo be that dear delightful creature man 5” 


but we did not xpect to haveit verified in the person of 
a dramatic heroine. Yet, strange to say, Lady Macbeth 
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wishes* to be unsea’d, and to be filled trom top to toe, not 
with the balm of lite, but witha new kind of [quor, called 
direst cruelty. She then begins to ravet; talks of heaven 
peeping through a blanket; fancics that knives have 
eyes: and tells her husband, on his entering that she feels 
the future in the instant. With due submission we 
should suppose that such a speech would have become 
the nuptial couch better than the stage. 

Scene the eighth opens with imforming us that “ where- 
cer the martlet breeds, the air is delicate.” It ig not every 
tragical hero that understands natural history! Scene the 
minth?; Macbeth sagaciously doubis whether a thing 
is done, when itis done ; we are then§ entertamed with an 


* Come all you spirils 
That lend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 


And fill me from the crown to the toe, top full 
Of direst cruelty. 


$ 





Come thick night 
And pullthee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
That thy keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
Nor heaven peep theo’ the blanket of the deep, 
To ery Hold! Hold! 

If it were done when ‘tis done, then ’twere well 
It weredone quickly.— 

————That but this blow 

Might be the be-all, and the end-all here: 
Here ouly on this bank, and shoal of time 
We'd jamp the life to come. 
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account of a blow, which blow isa be-all and an end-all, 
terms that we do not understand. The life to come is 
represented as a ditch, though we should suppose that it 
had more resemblance to asea. We next * meet with a 
new personification of pity, who is metamorphosed into 
a naughty little boy, riding bare-breeched astride the wind, 
and as the wind is drowned immediately after we are 
afraid that Master Pity perishes with it. 

The first three scenes of Act 2, are most horrible! Mac- 
beth is resolved to murder Duncan, but not thinking if 
necessary to starve himself, he takes care to order his even- 
ing posset. Scarcely has he told the servantto go to bed, 
when there appears before him the ghost of a dagger!t He 
is, of course, terribly alarmed, and raves about the ravishing 
stridest of Tarquin: though we believe that it was not 
with his strides, that he ravished Lucretia. After some 
more nonsense about “‘ prating stones,’’§ (forinthis tragedy 
even the scenery is endowed with miraculous powers) and 
about the wolf, and murder, and witchcraft, and bloody 
business, this moon struck-hero makes a precipitate re- 
treat. 

Thedreadful deed isnow committed, and, strange tosay‘ 
the murdered monarch is discovered to be dead. Macdut! 


_—_— —..... 
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* And pity like a naked new-born babe 
Striding the blast, a heaven’s cherubin hors'd 
Upon the sightless courser of the sky, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye 
That fearsshall drown the wind. 


t+ Is that a dagger which I see before me, &c. &c. 


+ Now o'er one half the world 

Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 

The curtained sleep. Now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecale’s offerings, and withered murder 
(Alarum’d by his sentinel the wolf, 

Whose howl's his watch), thus with his stealthy. pace 
With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards !'s design 
Moves like aghost. Thou sound and firm set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 


§ The very stones prate of my whercabout. 
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very civilly requests the person to whom he communicates 
the intelligence, to destroy his sight with a new Gorgon. It does 
not appear, however, that Lenox complies with his advice, 
as he afterwards appears on the stage without exhibiting 
any symptoms of blindness. Scene tne sixth introduces 
more wonders to our view. A falcon is killed by an owl, 
and horses eat each other! Now really Euripides and So- 
phocles and Eschylus were all cleverish fellows, but we 
do not remember that they were reduced to any such ex- 
pedients. Act3d. Scene 2. we are ¢ ntertained with a long 
recapitulation of every thing that the audience has already 
witnessed, 

In the productions of other tragedians, there issome dis- 
tinction of persons, and some observation of propriety. 
But Mr. Shakespeare, forsooth ! is an original genius, and 
he has therefore made his heroine a somnambulist, and in- 
troduces a ‘* doctor of physic” to her ‘* gentlewoman,” at 
the convenient hour of three in the morning. But it ts vain 
to continue the analysis ofa drama in which the most be- 
witching of the female personages are the weird sisters, 
and one half of the dramatis persone are ghosts. 

It only remains, therefore, to point out the ge- 
neral detects under which Mr. Shakespeare more pe- 
culiarly labours. And in the first place we would 
Object that his heroes are merely men, and that his 
heroines have too much resemblance to women. He 
has not, throughout the whoie series of his dramas, been 
able to display either a lord ora lady that has not some 
of the weaknesses of mortality. His warriors eat and 
sleep, and his orators converse in language neither 
turgid nor obscure. Now these things are so con- 
trary to the established practice of our most popu- 
lar writers, that we cannot but admire both the 
folly and the presumption of this new adventurer in 
the field of literature. We venture to prophesy thatif 
he thus continues to mistake the natural for the pleasing, 
and to put language into the mouth of his heroic charac- 
ters so expressive as to delight the learned, yet so simple 
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Mr. M. of the Haymarket. Al 


as to please the ignorant, the period will arrive when 
the neighing of a horse shall be more attractive than the 
most exquisite passage in Macbeth. 

He has a mortal antipathy to italics and notes of admi- 
ration. By some strange perversion of understanding, 
he disdains to derive poetical energy from the ingenuity 
of his printer, and supposes that interjections are some- 
times more indicative of the author's stupidity, than pro- 
ductive of effect on the feelings of the reader. Oh! and 
alas! veryseldom occur twenty times in a page, his soli- 
loquies never begin with sweet sensibility! or precious 
tears! and his puns are /eft to be discovered by those 
who take pleasure in the “ reciprocations of verbal plea- 
santry.” 

But he lias committed a still more unfortunate error, in 
makingall his characters appear as if they really felt the 
passions hy which he describes them to be agitated, Even 
where he introduces a misplaced and incongruous meta- 
phor, it seldom interrupts the stream of dialogue, or deteri- 
oratesits spirit. Now it issufficiently evident that to enjoy 
all the pleasure that can be derived froma play composed 
on principles such as these, it is not necessary toattend thie 
theatre. The language of real passion can be heard in the 
usual intercourse of society. Loveand anyer, joy and hatred 
are to be seen in all their varieties at our own habitations. 
But when wevisit the play-house weexpect tobear and sce 
something different from the usual routine ofcommon life, 
and it is necessary therefore thatall the personages of a tra- 
gedy should be onstilts, and that they should express them- 
selves in language as far removed from every-day simplie 
city as the powers of the author are adequate to invent. 
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Tie perverseness of vulgar pride, and the insolence of 
upstart folly, have seldom been more strikingly exem- 
VOL, II. G 
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plified than in the conduct and character of the person 
whom we now introduce to the notice of our readers. He 
is most unfortunately expert at rendering himself ob- 
noxious and contemptible: his intimate associates 
equaily despise his vanity and detest his selfishness, and 
jn his intercourse with strangers bis manners are foppishly 
vulgar and boisterously impertinent. 

From us indeed he should not have received even a 
smile of contempt, ora word of reprobation, had ¥e not 
participated in that sympathy which has long been felt by 
the theatrical world, for the situation of a men of genius 
and worth, whose benevolence towards Mr. M. has beeu 
repaid not only by negative ingratitude, but by the most 
positive acts of personal hostility. ‘To that gentleman he 
js not only allied by marriage, but has been indebted 
for his education, and for the means of raising himself 
from a state of servitude; and by his bountyhe was enabled 
to obtain the very power which he now employs to ag. 
gravate his distresses and prolong his embarrassments, 

He first became known to the periormers as an errand- 
boy at Covent-yarden; he was afterwards engaged as a 
box-keeper at the Haymarket. H:-s sister came occa- 
sionally to see him, and Mr. C. was so mucli struck with 
her beauty and good sense, that overlooking the meanness 
ot her origin, he oncred ber bis hand. Atter the marnage 
it became the first object of his wishes to co something 
for his brother-in-law, and he supplied him with money 
tilhe obtained hima situation in the HorseGuards, Young 
M. was now changed from a dirty, mean-looking caricature 
ofa serving-man, to an awkward fop, and took every oc- 
casion of proclaiming the aggrandizement of his family, 
to whatever society he honoured with his presence. His 
discourse was interlarded with appeals to the Opinions and 
details of the conversation of his new relation. Ifa good 
thing was said at table it reminded bin “ of a devilish 
neat bon mot of his brother-in-law Mr. Colman;” ifa new 
play was coming out, “ his brother George had told him 
al! about it!” Even his hair was cut é la Colman; it 
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Commences Gentleman on his own account, 43 


the manager wore leather breeches, so did Mr, Morris ; 
if the former applied alittle sticking plaister to a pimple, 
the tace of the latter was immediately ornamented with 
a patch. The author ofthe Heir at Law was afflicted 
with corns, and Mr. Morris limpedas naturally as his 
master. 

He might have still continued to exhibit himself as a 
living caricature, had not the generosity of his brother-in« 
law overpowered his discretion. He not only enabled him 
to purchase a share of the house on terms more than usual- 
ly advantageous, but assisted him in obtaining the pur- 
chase money. ™M. had no sooner completed his bargain 
than he Legan to fancy himself a man of consequence, and 
resolved to commence the gentleman on his own account. 
He therefore laid aside his imitative attitudes, and with 
the aid of a teacher of manners in Whitechapel, was soon 
transformed into an original covcomh. 

To detail the various acts of ingratitude that have dis- 
tinguished his career would be tedious to many of our 
readers, and perhaps injurious not only to Mr. C. but to 
the other proprietors of the concern. His great object, 
however, has been to remove the former gentleman from 
the situation of manager, and to harass the proceedings 
of Mr. Winston. In both these objects he has failed : he 
is now obliged to be content with harmless vaporing, and 
with the petty gratification of attending once or twice in 
a morning at the box-office to bully his servants, and dis- 
play his importance to the menials who surround them. 
But ambition is sometimes disappointed, and though he 
is careful to let every one know that he is manager of thie 
Haymarket, we have not heard that he has ever been 
mistaken fora gentleman. 














[44 J 
GENTLEMEN TRAVELLERS AND VIRTUOSE. 
SIR, 

I am happy to find that the specimen of cockney tou- 
rism which I transmitted to you in April has excited the 
emulation of more than one distinguished member of the 
common council. An alderman and ironmonger, who is 
about to visit Birmingham for the purpose of purchasing 
a new stock ofcutlery ware, intends on his return to 
favor the world with a history of his travels. I have no 
doubt, Sir, that we shall be delighted by his lucubrations; 
thatthe fire of his imagination will burn as bright as his pa- 
tent registers, that his witticisms will be keen as a razor, 
and that if the critics do not receive his production with 
due complacency, the old fable of the pot and the kettle 
will be exemplified. If this spirit of literary adventure 
pervade the worthy citizens to any considerable degree, 
we may expect to havea collection of the most spirited 
bacchanalian songs from some poetical brandy merchant. 
Mr.Congou, the grocer, will favor us with some sweet effu- 
sions of the fancy ; Mr. Spruce will convince us that he is 
not less expert at metrical measures than in the use of the 
yard-wand ; Ir. Hoby will favor us witha description of 
Morocco,that shall prove him not to be the ast of travellers; 
Mr. Allen will demonstrate that he is 10 goose, by writing 
a natural history of cabbage; and Dr. Senate wilhemploy 
his time to his own honor,and with advantage to the pub- 
he, in preparing a phil 


; vsophical analysis ofthe language of 
ucks. 


But were I to procced much further in this manner, 
you micht probably be dispose to pun-ish my propensity 
to punning by throwing my communication into the fire. 
The truth, Sir, is, that there isan unfortunate fellow called 
‘I heodore Hook, who never opens his mouth withoutout- 
tophamising Topham. An odd fish of my acquaintance, 
whom he invited to play a cool rubber, having been assur- 
( Athat he had left oifhis bad habits, we swallowed the bait, 
hut had scarcely sat down to supper before we found that. 
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A Journey from the Garret to the Kitchen. Ad 


we were most egregious gudgeons. He is as inveterate a 
punster as ever ; and such is the force of imitation that I 
can never put pen to paper without stringing together a 
collection of heterogeneous puns with as much rapidity as 
Swift. 

The subjoined MS. is extracted, Sir, from the port- 
folio of the same gentleman who has already appeared in 
your pages, as a versifier and letter-writer. More suc- 
cessful than the common race of tourists, he died at the 
age of seventy-five of a surteit of venison ; he was a knight 
of the Thistle, and of the Russian order of St. Joachim, 
the confidential correspondent of three crowned heads, a 
member of the antiquarian society, and a doctor of laws. 
Irreparable, Sir, is the loss of so great a man; but as 
consolation to the public mind for the shock it has sus- 
tained, let us hope that the pages of the Scource will 
be occasionally devoted to the celebration of his memory. 


OrLanno Sopo. 


6e 


Sketches of a journey from the garret to the kitchen, 
and through the backedoor into the garden by a new and 
unfrequented route.* With an elevation of that curious 
appendage to a stair-case, called a bannister, fac-stmiles 
of several unknown inscriptions on the wall, a plan 
and elevation of the boggoi, a representation of a curious 
sneck, direct view of an iron candlestick, and several 
other beautiful engravings. By Sir Anthony Everard 
Pigeon. 

** Aroused by the brilliance of the solar luminary, which 
peeped through the windows of my apartment, I could 
not avoid reflection on the dignity of man. For him the 
sun revolves in his majestic course; for him the vast sys- 
tem of created light rolls breathless to eternity ; as night 
approaches, day declines; unless the moon or the stars 
diffuse their light, we are left in all the obscurity of dark- 
ness: and either unwilling or unable to prolong his watch, 
by the guidance of the midnight candle, the wearied lord 


——— -_—— 
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* N.B. This always means by a route travelled every day, and open 
to every one. 
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46 A picturesque Scene. 


of the universe reposes on his couch, or if fortune has des 
nied him the luxury of a bed, reclines along the floor. 
In the morning, unless he prefer to prolong his hour of 
prostrate luxuriance, he rises with the sun as I have 
done this morning, and probably arrays himself in his 
best habiliments. 
“ The scene was picturesque! In one corner of the 
apartment a spiderian weaver was setting an example 
to mankind of early industry. His web was spun with 
art and regularity. Mem. Silk is woven at Lyons—who 
has not heard of Persian silk? A Frenchman endea- 
voured about twenty years ago to manufacture gloves 
from the webs I have alluded to, but it was discovered 
that more than S000 spiders were required to the manu- 
facture of a single glove. Now, calculating that each 
spider eats ten grains of bread a day, and was subsisted 
by the projector for five months, or one hundred and fifty 
days previous to the completion of the experiment ; the ex- 
pence (bread being at 2d. a pound) would be nearly 13]. the 
priceof half a pairof gloves. But L beg pardon of the learn- 
ed reader forthis digression. <A pot de chambre stood in 
the middle of the room. The history of these utensils is 
involved in almost impenetrable obscurity, It may be ob- 
served, however, that Petronius in his account of his hero’s 
disgraceful failure in the rites of love,relates that the disap- 
pointed lady revenged herself by ordering her maids to 
drench lim from the windows with the urinals. Of what 
shape, however, these were, it is impossible to conjecture ; 
nor can it be ascertained whether they were conjunct with 
or separated from theother appendage. Thus much seems 
certain, that the Roman ladies were not ashamed to piddie 
into the baths, a naughty trick that excites my choler, 
and almost deprives me of power to exercise my pen. 
But what could be expected from a people whose philo- 
sophers lent their wives to their friends and neighbours, 
whose gardens were ornamented with naked statues of 
Priapus, and the projections of whose parlour walls 
were decorated with the virile member in its most disgust- 
ing state of protrusive perpendicularity. 






























































On Sophus, and Love. 47 


‘* A chair with three legs diversified the scene. Thg 
imperfection was grateful to my philosophic mind, for it 
reminded me of a tripod, the most classical of sedentary 
forms, and recalling to the recollection of the reader the 
sublime mythology of the ancients! In England, indeed, 
there are various stools, such as the close-stoal, the 
ducking-stool, the stool of repentance, but none of these 
seem in shape to bear any favourable resemblance to the 
Grecian tripod. Yet which of the early nations sacrificed 
to Bacchus with more ardour than is displayed by his mo- 
dern worshippers? It may be collected from various 
passages in Athenzus that chairs even in his time were 
not so frequent as couches; nor can the impartial exa- 
miner do otherwise than confess that sophas are much 
more easy and luxurious than chairs. ‘Thanks, however, 
to the chastity of my fair countrywomen, these conve- 
niences are nearly exploded. ‘Temptation in the shape 
of acouch should not assail them. 4A woman's virtue 
falls with her body, and when the one is prostrate, the 
otheris in danger. 

“* [now opened the door. All was silent. Nota breath 
of wind was stirring along the corridors. I listened with 
seusitive attention, whenmethoughtthat several halfdrawn 
sighs floated inthe air. ‘The chamber opposite to mine 
was the nOcturnal retreat of the maid-servant. With pal- 
pitating breast and gentle steps I hastened tothe door, 
and applying my eye to the key-hole was convinced of her 
sexual weakness by ocular demonstration. In procinctu 
was the tall menial of our neighbour, an Irish colonel. ‘The 
antiquity of footmen is a subject of much dispute. Run- 
ning footmen were known in the time of Sisera, and Naa- 
man’s servant was probably a knight of the shoulder-knot. 
Love! mysterious inspirer of all that is great, and gene- 
rous ; how art thou profaned by the concourse of grooms 
and chambermaids ! Yet I was convinced that practical 
philosophy is bettcr understood by servants than by men 
of learning ;—As J proceeded to the second floor, I could 
not avoid observing the beauty and utility of bannisters. 
Of those that I found so useful in my journey the reader 


























48 Address to the family of Wiggins. 


will find a view in plate 2d. figure 9th; a 6, are the rails, 
c d, the frout pillar, ef, the arm inclining at the angle 
FEG, to the horizon. I hope that the reader will allow 
me some small degree of praise for the accuracy and uti- 
lity of this engraving. On the second floor lived the 
amiable and ingenious Wiggins. He was standing at 
his dooras I descended. He scemed to be the most per- 
fect gentleman whom [had ever seen ; he courteously in- 
vited me in, and introduced me to his beauteous wife and 
amiable family. Mrs. Wiggins with a sweet smile, ask- 
ed me if L would stay to breakfast, and one of the little 
urchins, though it could not speak, seemed to express by 
its looks how much I should be delighted by compliance. 
The tea was unfortunately extremely weak, but the but- 
ter was tolerable. Such are my habits, that I cannotlook 
at infant innocence without emotions of unaffected de- 
light ; and after leaving this lovely family I ventured to 
transmit them the following trifling tribute of gratitude. 


* « Sweet innocence, how dear and good thou art, 
‘To all who have a head, or boast a heart; 
"Tis thine to raise thé poet’s chastest love, 
"Tis thine that life is sometimes blest to prove. 
}low in my Wiggins’ wife that virtue shines, 
How in her lovely infants ! more than lines 
Of poetry or prose could e’er describe, 
‘Tho’ worth like their's, the literary tribe, 
Might well be proud to raise. Sweet blue-eyed Poll! 
Her cherub eyes enrapture all my soul ! 
ifow sweet and lovely as thou sip’st thy tea, 
Thy mother’s charms epitomized in thee. 
Nor Billless playful, tho’ his brow severe, 
Declare his father’s virtue all is here ; 
Some tuture statesman he'll hereafter rise, 
And raise up Britain’s glory to the skies ; 
But tear of flattery ties my tumid tongue, 
Ur would Ising his beauties loud and long! 


-__ — — . 





* See the complimentary heroics of Mr. Hayley, and his friends. 
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Derivation of the Word Man from Kizmibuhm. 49 


“ This poetical morceau was my first introduction to 
literary fame. Who feels not his bosom swell with the 
hope of existing in the memory of posterity? 1 flatter 
myself that my productions are not of a transitory nature, 
but that future ages shall pronounce with veneration 
the name of Everard Pigeon. As I entered the garden my 
olfactory nerves were saluted with an unpleasant odour, 
The use of perfumes is very ancient. Herodotus mentions 
the fumigation of the beard, and Solomon was presented 
with fragrant gums by the queen of Sheba. The word gum 
comes from gumma, Latin, but why the glands of the 
mouth should be distinguished by the same appellation, | 
am unable to conjecture. Lam inclined however to agree 
with my learned friend Vallancey, who is of opinion that 
the Welsh isa corruption of the Greek, an| that the Eng- 
lish language is the same with that of Carthage. Nothing 
can be more sublime than his system of etymology, inso- 
much as dissimilarity of sound is no objection against 
any particular instance that he may think proper to ad- 
duce. Who would suppose, for example, that man was 
derived from kizmibuhm, signifying in the Phenician 
noble; yet nothing can be plainer! From kizmibuhm 
comes kismi4, from kismib comes by corruptionof the k, 
thismib: wow leaving out this there remains mib, which 
inthe euphonic pronunciation of the English becomes 
min as it is pronounced in the North, but more politely 
man. In the same way what can be plainer than that 
cathedral is exactly the same sound with chair, and that. 
mop is derived from potomack.—Such is the clearness of 
the noble science of etymology. 

“ T could not help admiring the growth of a few plants 
that were flourishing in pots. I regretted much that Il was 
not a perfect master of the new system of chemistry ,that 
I might explain to the gardener the mysteries of gerrai- 
nation. I endeavoured toexpiain, however, ** that by the 
saturation of the absorbing particles of bodies with the 
superoxygenated bases of saline effervescence, the decom- 
position of azotic gas was considerably promoted, and 
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50 A Pair of Epigram:. 














though the phlogistic process did not proceed without 
the radiation of caloric through every superfetation of 
the graminal principles, yet still the acidulative neu- 
tralization of alkaline attraction, gave a new power of 
spontaneous motion to the gazeous transpiration which 
by the sudition of the nutritive particles produces 
the process that gives birth to a plant.” I had the 
satisfaction to find that the man perfectly understood 
me: for he immediately exclaimed, ‘“‘ Aye! they want 
water.” So great is the utility of chemical knowledge even 
in the common business of lite! 

“TI have never considered myself asa man of wit, yet 
I could not look round the garden without thinking of 
two excellent subjects for epigrams, and as I hold in- 
activity to be worse than vice, 1 sat down a few days 
afterwards and concluded the following jeua d’esprit. 


“ THe TuLirs. 


* Dear Kate, my sweet and only love, 
No more the doctor plague for juleps, 
Come here with me, and you will find, 
There's Physic e’en in kissing ¢udips (two lips). 


* Tue Prim-Rose, (to Miss Rose.) 


‘* ‘That a prim-rose is beautiful you say in your letter, 
» » —_ i ° . . . " 
Buta Rose that is not prim, I think is much better.” 





FAMILY DISTRESS, OR THE BEAUTIES OF 
BUCHAN. 


-_—__ 


Sir, 


. — r five vears ago I became the husband of Miss 
ly Buxom, a young lady remarkable for the sprightii- 
ness of her temper and the bloom of ber countenance 
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A domestic Doctress. 51 


She was not one of those sentimental fair ones who are 
tremblingly alive to all the horrors of matrimony: who 
must be courted in sonnets, and who do nothing on the 
wedding-day but faint, and sigh, and gaze in speechless 
expression: she was all life, and gaiety, and love, and 
danced and sung on the eve of our nuptials as merrily as 
the most thoughtless of her companions. The first four 
years of connubial union glided along in a stream of hap- 
piness, interrupted only by the annual visits of the par- 
son and the midwife. Our October was regularly 
broached on the birth-day of our eldest son, and Mrs. 
Vickers led down the annual dance with Dr. Julep, the 
surgeon of the village. 

My wite, however, well knew the virtue of economy, 
and finding the doctor’s bills became more and more ex- 
pensive as the family increased, she had a mind to try 
whether she could not act, herself, in the capacity of doc- 
tress. 1 bought acopy of Buchan at the next market 
town, and a chest of family medicines was immediately 
ordered from Dr. Reece. After these necessary prelimi- 
baries my wife set herself in earnest about the study of 
physic: in the course of a week she was able to make a 
collyrium for the eyes, or a cataplasm for the feet; be- 
came quite expert in the symptoms ofall the diseases to 
which the human frame are incident, and could tell how 
many grains of calomel should be given as a vermifuge. 

Her first experiments began upon the coachman, who 
happening to complain of a head-ache was immediately 
ushered into the parlour, and examined very strictly re- 
specting the causes and circumstances of his disorder. 
She soon discovered that he was ill of a peripneumony, and 
therefore gave him a powder which he was ordered to 
take at bed-time in a bason of water-gruel. ‘The next 
morning he was perfectly recovered, and as she knew no- 
thing about his throwing the powder into the orchard, 
she was convinced that Buchan is infallible. 

In the course of a month the whole family had gone 
through a course of her physic, ‘The cook was 4imost 
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59 A fashionable ( omplaint, called * Nerves. 


killed by a gentle sudorific, your humble servant was re~ 
duced toa skeleton by the application of perpetual blis- 
ters, and the little ones looked so pale and so puffed up, 
that they reminded me of the walking turnip in Harlequin 
and Asmodeus ; when somehow or other I began to fancy 
that Mrs. Vickers might not be quite so skilful as she 
thought herself, and that it was very possible to be killed 
even by the prescriptions of one’s own wife. I had scarcely 
left off the use of her remedics, however, and consequently 
recovered my pristine health, when the change in_ her 
spirits and appearance both alarmed and astonished me, 
The first time that I went down stairs she was sitting be- 
fore the fire, wrapt in flannels, with a bottle of laudanum 
standing beside her on the table, and Buchan in her hand. 
She was too deeply engaged in reading him to hear or ob- 
serve me, and on looking over her shoulder I discovered 
that she was inthe middle of that celebrated author's a 
count of the hypocondriasm or lingering fever. © 'The 
words ‘* pain in the side, difficulty of breathing, loss of 
sight, gradual acceleration of the disease, unliappy vic- 
tim, weary of life, lingering anguish, gradual decay, mi- 
sery, madness, anddeath,” struck my eyes in every line 
over Which T casuaily glanced. My wife’s countenance 
changed as she advanced in its perusal, and when the de- 
scription was ended, sunk into her chair, with a groan that 
echoed through every corner of the house. 

This, Sir, was one of her more violent fits, her life is 
now one continued alternation of horrors. She is always 
afflicted with the disease about which she has been last 
reading, and as she proceeded in the perusal of tie Do- 
mestic Medicine, has been seized in rotation by every 


disorder (except one) to be found in the pages of the Do- 
mestic Medicine. She 


is now labouring, Sir, under a 
called nerves; but as the fit has 
continued much longer than usual. Lafm afraid that there 
omething more than fancy in the case, and begin 
to conjecture that reading about a disease in: iy actually 
She certainly dees not fulfil the old precept 


fashionable complaint 
is NOW s 


pro luce it. 








Blessings of a medical Wife. 53 


which commands a wife to be buxom to her husband at 
bed and board. Instead of a blooming goodhumoured 
active creature, as she wasa few months ago, she has be- 
come a timid, listless, complaiming. picture of old maid- 
ism—is afraid of every breath of wind, and suspects that 
there is poison in every thing she tastes. She is more- 
over not a little whimsical in her temper : all my servants 
have given me warning, and L am afraid that the domicili- 
ary duties will devolve on me. If the parlour window be 
up, she is afraid of catching cold—if it be down, she 
wonders how I can endure to live without a breath of 
air. Ifa fire be lighted in the house, the heat is insup- 
portable ; if the stoves be ornamented with flowers, she is 
absolutely freezing. If I order breakfast in the drawing 
room, the noise of the street distracts her; if in the back 
parlor, “ I wish to bury her alive.” If I propose an airing, 
“ the polling of the chaise would shake her to pieces.” If 
the horses be lame, or I have lent the chaise toa friend, a 
jaunt to the next village ** would be delightful.” My 
house is little better than an apothecary’s shop. ‘The 
floors are strewed with vials, and every apartment smells 
of assatoetida. But she is not content even with the regular 
prescriptions of Buchan, or the genume medicaments of 
Reece: during the last year thave paid half my income 
for quack medicines. One of my closets is full of Dr. 
Solomon’s glass ware, my corkscrew ts worn out with: un- 
corking Dr. Brodum’s nervous, and a ten quart bottle that 
did contain twenty guineas-worth of Dr. Sibley’s Solar 
‘Tincture, ornaments the parlour chimney-piece. ‘Tlic 
rest of the family are in danger of being poisoned. 
[have more thau once swallowed a cathartic instead 
of my morning draught of brandy and bitters, Half 
a dozen of my best Hampshire hogs have been kil- 
led by drinking out of a trough, into which the maid 
had thrown the dregs of Squire’s Lhatr of life, and 
iny favorite little one has been on the confines of the 
grave in consequence of swallowing a lozenge of im- 
mortality. In short, Sir, lam the most miserable devil 
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54 The Miscries of Valentine Vickers. 


in existence. The neighbours are afraid to buy my meat 
lest it should have died of medicine ; all the medical tribe 
are up in arms against me; my wife's relations have in- 
sisted on sending her to a private madhouse; not one 
of my old friends will drink my Christmas ale for fear of 
swallowing a dose of julep, our old visitor the captain dare 
not enter the house lest he should scené his regimentals ; 
not a young lady can come near us without incurring the 
suspicion of disease, a nurse cannot be procured to my lit- 
tle one for love or money, and unless you can point out 
some untried method of relief, I shall even take a dose of 
Rymer’s cordial, and leave my wife and family to the com- 
passion of their friends. 

VALENTINE VICKERS, 








ON THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF JUVENILE 
POETS. 





Tie severity of criticism is a commonplace subject of 
complaint with the majority of contemporary writers. It 
is natural that a condemned author should accuse his 


Jucges ot crucity,and that those who dare not rely on their 


own merits for their pretensions to public favour, should 
devy the authority of those arbiters of literary fate, from 
Whom they anticipate a damnatory sentence. Yet even 
a casual review of the literary history of the last ten years, 
will « vince, that if the present age have been unduly bias- 
sed i its estimation of contemporary merit, it has usual- 
ly becn on the side of indulgence. While productions of 
real excellence have met with the most enthusiastic re- 
ception, the most miserable compositions have been sanc- 
hands by the approbation of criticism, and have obtained 
ue most extensive popularity. 


\ "} 7 a ) y . } " 4 » 
Vio can remember the public reception of that most 


stup.d ofall stupid attempts at Poetry entitled “ All the 
Fatents, without astonishment at the infatuation of its 








Barret, All the Talents, and Pasquin. 55 


readers. Such a farrago of nonsense and stupidity has 
seldom been produced, yet its meanest passages were quo- 
ted by statesmen, and its most trivial notes applaud- 
ed in the reviews. It does not contain a line that might 
not be manufactured by a school-boy of the fourth form, 
yet it was admired by twenty thousand readers as a mo- 
del of poetical perfection. The taste of Pope, and the 
energy of Churchill shone with concentrated lustre in 
the page of Barret, and * All the Talents” united the 
erace of Horace with the vigour of Juvenal. 

Yet only three years have elapsed, and what dabbler in 
literature remembers a line of his production? His sub- 
sequent writings the critics have been ashamed to praise, 
and the frequenters of circulating libraries been afraid to 
read. His volumes lie upon the shelves of his publisher, 
and the meanest drudge of Grub-street would think 
it an insult to be told that he wrote like Barret. 

The name of Hayley was at one time enrolled among 
those of the greatest masters of “‘ immortal verse.” ‘The 
literary journals froin 1798 to 1802, are filled with compari- 
sons between Aim and Virgil. ‘The various correspondents 
of the magazines are perfectly astonished that he does not 
attempt to rival Milton as an epic poet. Lvery news- 
paper contains “ verses to William Hayley, Esq. on read- 
ing his late excellent poem,” and almost every line of 
these productions talks about the daurels of Parnassus, the 
wreath of fame, the lyre of Orpheus, and the gem of genius. 
Yet the publicopinion now coincides with the decision 
of the Edinburgh reviewers, that “ all his productions are 
characterized by a barren and invincible mediocrity.” We 
do not believe that there is a boarding-school miss, or a 
literary ensign who could now endure a single page of his 
doggrel monotony, or that a bookseller would give five 
pounds for the reversion of his posthumous verses. 

Even John Williams, a name synonymous with every 
thing thatis stupid and illiterate, was at one time the ob- 
ject of national admiration. Pasquin was the catch-word 
to every literary pull, le gave title to a dozen jest books, 
was solicited to write anew prologue for every dramatic 
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56 New Mode of retrieving Reputation. 


novelty—complimented in sounets by the members of the 
Blue-stockine club---drank tea with Mrs. P10271---was 
mentioned morethan once inevery colunm of the World— 
contended in punning with Captain ‘Topham ; had his 
physiognomy exhibited inthe printshops—had free ad- 
mission to the green room—and courted half a dozen ac- 
tresses through the medium of the press. 

Yet the reception of these writers could not be owing 
in any considerable degree to the depravation of our lite- 
rary taste. If dulness has frequently obtained popu- 
larity, it has seldom proceeded from insensibility to real 
excellence. The works of Hannah More have been re- 
ceived with an enthusiasm proportioned to their merit; 
the Lady of the Lake is the companion of every parlour 
and the ornament of every library, and the writings of 
Cooper are in the hands of the old and the young, the 
learned and the illiterate. ‘The true causes of the un- 


just or capricious distribution of literary fame, are the 


timidity and venality of criticism, As not more than 
one book out of a hundred has any pretensions to excel- 
lence, few critics will have the courage to express their 
conscientious opinions of the remaining ninety-nine ; and 
while the honest members of the traternity are withheld 
from censure by a principle of forbearance, their venal 
brethren are proportionably active in the circulation of 
their pulls, 

There isone mode of appeal to the indulgence of the 
public, which is seldom unsuccessful. A writer who has 
himself no claim to literary merit, or whose reputation is 
declining, has nothing more to do thanto become the 
patron of some uneducated boy, who verses before he has 
learned to spell, and composes didactic essays on men 
and manners before he has left the stall or the farm-yard. 
After a youth of this deseri iption has paid due homage to 


your superior talents, by SC nding you One or more come- 
pli mentary sonnets in wiich he 


totle or Apolio, you may ceien 


a 


compares you to Arise 


to grant lim your pro- 
tection, It will be your first du ty to correct his errors of 
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orthography, to amend any little faults of versification that 
might shock the taste, or counteract the amazement 
of the public. The next thing is to write a preface in 
which you clearly demonstrate his superiority to Pindar 
or Theocritus : and in order to render him the favorite 
of sentimental old maids of fortuue, the preliminary ob- 
servations may as well conclude with an assurance that 
“ the mildness of his habits is only equalled by the meek« 
ness of his disposition, and the humility of his pretensions ; 
that he is a paragon of piety, sensibility, and wisdom ; 
to youth a model, and to old age an edifying example.” 
Those who know him will adinire the extent of your en- 
deavours to serve him, and those who do not, will think 
you a patron of more than usual discernment. If the 
book be printed on wire-wove paper, with head lines, and 
a vienette title-page there can be little doubt that you will 
dispose of twenty thousand copies—your protegée of course 
is the on/y pecuniary gainer, but you will share the glory 
of his triumph, and be hailed asa new Mueecenas by the 
Monthly and Critical reviewers. 

About thirty years ago such productions as those of 
Dermody, and Bloomfield, and Thirlwall might have been 
admired as curiosities; but their merit is entirely de- 
pendent on their rarity, and the effusions of youthful and 
uneducated genius are now to be found on every book- 
stall, and adorn the mantle-piece of every village inn. 

‘These observations have been suggested by the adver- 
tisement of the works of Joseph Blackett, edited by Mr. 
Pratt. We have every reason to believe that Mr. Pratt is 
solely influenced in his exertions on this occasion by a 
spirit of benevolence, and we have no doubt that in pur- 
chasing the work the public will be doing an act of sub- 
stantial charity. But let not our compassion for the 
family of the deceased poet be mistaken for approbation 
of his writings. Weare afraid that Mr. Pratt’s preiace 
may demand that, as a tribute to his literary excellence, 
which can only be bestowed as an act of kindness to his 
relatives. It is natural thata patron, whether his assump- 
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tion of that office be voluntary or incidental, should be 
able to discover beauties in the writings of his protege 
that escape the cold and unbiassed reader. ii therefore 
Mr. Pratt indulges in any flights of enthusiastic eulogy ; 
if he compares his hero with Chatterton, and discovers in 
his writings the vigor of Dryden or the pathos of Collins, 
we shall feel it our duty to undeceive the public respect 
ing the pretensions of Blackett to the character ofa pont. 
The manufacture of readable verse is of all employments 
the most easy, and may be pursued with as much success 
at the age of sixteen as at any future period of life. 
There can be no greater act of cruclty than that of 
drawing an individual from the pursuits of common life, 
and from his natural station im society, to launch him 
forth on the world of literature. If he do justice to the 
expectation of his patron, and astonish mankind by the 
splendor of his talents, what heighth of poetical emi- 
nence will secure him from the stormsof life? It is bet- 
ter for himeclf that a villace Milton should remain at the 
plough, than that he should become the glory of his age, 
and the wonder of posterity. The peasant is secure of 
tranquillity and competence; but the man of letters is 
in general a man of sorrow; with a soul alive to all the 
elezancies of life, and all the endearmentsof domestic 
society, he is doomed toa continued strugzle fora barren 
and isolated existence, and is not less distinguished from 
his fellow-creatures by his infelicity, than by the splen- 
dor of his powers, or the multiplicity of his attainments. 
But it generally happens, that mere impatience of re- 
straint is mistaken for genius; and that the boy whose 
attachment to verse is ascribed to inspiration, has only 
been led to its pursuit by mere im 


patience of more regus 
lar occupations. 


The urchin who is too lazy to work, yet 
is restrained from play, will bet 


ake himself to rhyming ; 
and ifa patron chance to fall in his way, will be trans- 
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does not imply an ability to 
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as much enthusiasm as the man of genius, and the concep- 
tion of Scott is less rapturous than the parturition of 
Fitzgerald, 

Experience has taught us that no conclusions can be 
drawn respecting the future efforts of a man from the 
productions of his youth. If a boy of sixteen be the 
author of verses that are not much beneath mediocrity, 
it dees not follow that when arrived at maturity, he shall 
surpass the level of his contemporaries, ‘There is no 
just reason to conclude that if the life of Chatterton had 
been prolonged, his fame would have expanded with the 
duration of his existence. ‘The developement and progress 
of genius are unsusceptible of calculation, and so little 
dependent on any visible operation of nature, that of two 
boys, one of whom had displayed great prematurity of 
literary excellence, and the other had displayed only 
moderate abilities, we should not hazard a conjecture 
which should be hereafter the most distinguished asa 
poet or a wit. What comparison could have been made 
between the juvenile talents of Dryden and Dermody, or 
which of the tutors of Swift would have predicted his 
future superiority over his university contemporaries ? 

Henceforward, therefore, let us not consider any pro- 
ductions as entitled to peculiar favor, unless they be ab-« 
stractly excellent. Our taste will thus be no longer 
corrupted by the compositions of presumptuous school. 
boys; nor animal precocity be mistaken for intellectual 
vigor. 
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Hints to the Public and the Legislature on the Nature and 
Effect of Evangelical Preaching. By a Barrister. Part 
the 4th. 1811. 

Ir is not a little disgraceful to the present age that 
while the sermons of Paley repose on the shelves of the 

‘booksellers in undisturbed oblivion, the weak and puerile 
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compositions of a Sedgwick should be received with any 
degree of public approbation, A man more destitute of 
logical or literary talent has seldom obtruded hunself on 
the notice of criticism. Without the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the principles or practice of the various classes 
of dissenters against whom he has directed his attack, he 
has chosen to represent one half of them as rogues, and 
the rest as ideots : without any powers of moral or meta- 
physical discussion, he labours to represent the doctrines 
of all who believe in the articles of the established 
church as sceptical or blasphemous; and with talents 
that could not excite the rational envy of the lowest mas 
nufacturer of indexes that ever plied tor employment 
amoug tlie vampers of the Row, he displays an airogance 
of thought and manner that would not be tolerated in the 
Corypheus of contemporary literature. 

‘The encouragement that this farrago of nonsense and 
malignity has met with from the periodical critics, de- 
monstrates (if any proof were now required) that there ig 
no writer, however contemptible, who may not hope ta 
be declared by the reviewers an ornament of his age and 
country. ‘The * Hints” have been noticed more than on 
one occasion by our most popular reviews; but it does 
not seem to have been discovered that he ascribed to the 
dissenters doctrines that they solemnly disavowed, and that 
have no influence on their practice, or on the daily habits 
of their lives; that there is scarcely a page of the first two 
parts that does not involve some glaring contradiction ; 
that he mistakes Armenians for Calvinists, and Calvinists 
for Lutherans ; that he is an enemy to the established 
church while he professes to advocate its cause, and a 
Socinian, Without the candour or the courage to avow 
and to defend his sentiments, 

As far indeed as he can attack the doctrines of the 
church of England, under the pretext of railing against 
the absurdities of fanaticism, he is not unwilling to be 
more explicit, As the only remedy tor the evils that 
he has pointed out, he recommends the abrogation of the 
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ever be a proper foundation for any man’s faith. Ina 
revealed religion they must always be useless, because 
there can be no reason to resort to, much less to rest on 
any human decision.” It is not our purpose to enter 
into the enquiry whether an established church be ne- 
cessary to the existence of a regular government, and be 
conducive to the interests even of those who may remain 
without the pale of its authority. ‘the subject has been 
investigated by Paley with an abiiity that sets all minor 
efforts at defiance : nor does it require any extraordinary 
powers of intellect to discover that it is better chat the 
subscribers to one particular creed should be possessed 
of exclusive advantages than that the members of every 
persuasion should alike be deprived of the blessings of 
religious liberty, that the gospel of peace should be the 
text-book of religious faction, and every assemblage of 
Christians becalled together under circumstances of alarm 
and danger ; rather than that the majority by claiming 
some peculiar privileges to themselves, should secure in 
return the tranquillity of their brethren. It is not be- 
cause ‘* articles are a proper foundation for a man’s 
faith,” though the sentiments of the Barrister on ¢his head 
are susceptible of easy refutation, that they have been 
adopted by the church of England; but because they are 
the tests of political as well as of religious distinction. 
The established clergy are the elected guides of a large 
proportion of the community, who acknowledge the 
thirty-nine articles as the standard of their belief, and the 
bond of their union; and it would surely be something 
more than madness that the revenues of the churches 
that they attend should be filled by clergymen, whose re 
lictous principles they did not ascertain by some conve- 
nient test, and who might, unrestrained by any form of 
profession, advance such doctrines, and introduce such 
modes of discipline as are equally abhorrent from their 
seclings and contrary to their belief. 

‘The Barrister is rather indebted for his popularity to 
the irritability of his adversaries than to his intrimsic me- 
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sits. It has been observed by a correspondent, whose 
sentiments on Calvinistic methodism, as they contain al- 
most all that can be said on the subject in a short com- 
pass, are deserving of recapitulation, that ° the Hints of a 
Barrister sufficiently evince how little the bigotry of fa- 
net cism is calculated to purify the mind, or refine the 
temper. Such excessive sensibility is both unbecoming 
and injudicious. ‘The tranqu'llity of innocence remains 
equally unmoved by the iusinuations of unjust suspicion, 
and the bolder falsehoods of interested malignity : but 
wickedness is always jealous of discovery; the slightest 
insinuation is sufficient to alarm its cowardice, and ine 
stead of the calm intrepidity of virtue, it displays either 
the violence of oppression, or the noisy blustering of rage 
and impotence.*” 

It should be remembered, however, that the elect are 
not to be judged by those laws which regulate the con- 
duct and character of other men. They havea peculiar 
dispensation for ignorance and folly which secures them 
from all the terrors of literary punishment. ‘To men 
who write im the power of faith, and under the ine 
fluence of grace, the fulminations of the critic are the exe 
plosion of a pop-gun, the denunciations of a moralist the 
tiunder of an infant’s rattle. It is really dangerous to 
contend with personages who not only can pour forth the 
torrents of literary abuse, but hurl the thunderbolts of 
spiritual damnation. Besides, in what part of his literary 
caracter is an evangelical writer vulnerable? His lan- 
guige ts too sublime for vulgar comprehension, and you 
have therefore no right to censure his obscurity : to eX 
pect that aman who soars into the empyrean regions of 
eclestial mystery, should descend to the minutiz of grame 
re is ridiculous. ‘The facts which he relates cannot be 
doubted, for it is impossible that a man whose thoughts 
And actions are under the immediate controul of the Deity 
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should lie, and the conclusions that he draws must ne- 
cessarily be just, for they are the conclusions of inspira. 
tion. In this dilemma, a writer whohas no wish for the 
transcendant honour of bemg anathematised from every 
pulpit, tub, or tree, by every dear, sweet, godly man in the 
united kingdoin; who has no ambition to be metamor- 
phosed into a raw-head and bloody-bones for the amuses 
ment of the babes of grace; who thinks that there is 
** sweeter music to an author's ear,” than the chidings of 
old maids, and who can by no means be persuaded that 
the breath of Dr. Hawker is half so oderiferous as the 
* soft gale that breathes upon a bank of violets !” would 
shrink as we were almost inclined to do from so dange- 
rous an enterprize, and leave the sons of Satan and 
daughters of the Devil, to be trampled beneath the un- 
polluted sanctity of methodisnr. 

Weare by no means inclined to believe in the truth of 
those spiritual inspirations and religious impulses on 
which the enthusiasts of every age and nation have 
founded their claims to exclusive sanctity. The church 
of England admits, it is true, the actual influence of grace 
in assiting the sincere exertions of the virtuous, but it de- 
nies that either its operation is perceptible, or that it is 
ever so powerful as to render the exertions of those who 
are favored by its assistance unnecessary or presumptuous. 
Unless the influence of perceptible grace be of a nature 
pertectiy different from every other impression made on 
the human intellect, it is diflicult to imagine any means by 
which it can be distinguished from nervous excitation. 
Weare afraid that toa man who has once persuaded him- 
self that ae ts the favored subject of these mysterious im- 
pulses, it will be difficult to discriminate between the 
action of spiritual and material agents. Even the social 
cheerfulness of common life, may be referred to something 
Ssupefnatural, The effusions of amorous enthusiasm may 
be mistaken for the aspirations of religious ardour, and 
the delirium of unlawful pleasure for the raptures of cee 
lestial love ! 
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‘To the do mas of the calvinistic methodist, the genés 
ral reasonin. of the writer to whom we have alluded, apply 
with ;eculiar force. To pervert the imagination, to de- 
hilitate the judgment, and to deprive the mind of every 
power of philosophical investigation, has always been the 
evident effects of calvinistic methodism, A man who has 
ence exalted himself to an elevation with the Deity, must 
consider the common objects of human speculation as too 
trivial for his notice : supposing himself to be really the 
instrument of heaven, andsubject to the immediate direc- 
tion of a superior power, all exertion on his part either ior 
spiritual instruction or temporal prosperity must be 
utterly supertluous. He who traces the hand of the Al- 
mighty, 1m every operation of his mind, and every adven- 
ture of his life, is equally secure from the danger of present 
calamity and of future punishment. Even his sins are 
those of his Creator ; he has novolition of his own, but must 
resigu himself in helpless apathy to the disposal of Omni- 
potence. 

Of extempore preaching, which is the great charactes 
ristic of the evangelical clergy, the editors of the Scourge 
have before expressed their opinion. A clerical orator 
must be too apt to mtroduce into the pulpit his own feels 
ings and opinions more frequently than is consistent with 
the interests of truth, or the wishesof his congregation. If 
his personal experience be admitted as a euide on every 
disputed point of doctrine, there is no absurdity which the 
unenlivhtened part of his audience niay not be induced to 
reverence as one of the truths of christianity. The preach- 
er may indeed be both wise and virtuous, but he may 
with equal probability be foolish and wicked; and how 
are the auditors of such men to distinguish between the 
christian and the hypocrite? Even were there no dans 
should be afraid that the weak 
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sensible man, expressions which in his moments of reflec- 
tion he would consider with astonishment and sorrow, 

The great mass of the dissenting congregations is formed 
of persons who from the nature of their employment, 
from constitutional habit, or the mental agitation to which 
their occupation exposes them, are peculiarly subject to 
nervous melancholy. Of this description are old maids, 
and the lower class of shop-keepers, who are subjected to 
daily attendance behind the counter, without sufficient 
business to amuse them, or sufficient wealth to enable 
them to spend that part of the day which they now de- 
vote to gin and methodism in an excursion to a tea-gar- 
den. This mass is also made up of persons engaged in 
sedentary professious, such as tailors, shoe-makers, and 
weavers, and of labourers in any kind of gloomy and 
unsocial employment, such as the potters of Etruria, 
and the colliers of Newcastle. It is more than foolish to 
refer to the operation of divine grace fw an effect, which 
may so much more simply and intelligibly be accounted 
for by a reference to natural causes. 

That pious frenzy which drives such crowds to the 
mad-house of Blackfriars, will appear still more strongly 
to be only a particular symptom of nervous melancholy, 
when it is considered how many among the middle and 
lower classes of the methodists have continual recourse 
to stimulants and cordials. It 13 difficult to find a man 
or woman among their confirmed adherents who does not 
either chew tobacco, or take snuff, or swallow opium, 
or drink spirituous liquors. Nor istlis so much the ge- 
neral character of the lower orders of society, as the 
constant and peculiar accompaniment of methodism, If 
they chuse to assert that the melancholy is not the cause 
of the religion, but the religion of the melancholy, let 
them have the full benefit of the argument. The gloom 
of fanaticism is admirably calculated to repress those so- 
cial and virtuous feelings which refine the manners and 
exalt the character. Those delightful images of loveli- 
ness and dignity in which religion beguiles the solitary 
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hours, and confirms the virtuousresolutions of the rational 
christian, are a stranger to the perturbed imagination of the 
methodist. To himshe appears only in the semblance 
of an inexorable fury, “ whose iron hand” and torturing 
power, afflict bim with hopeless misery in this world, and 
eternal torture in the next. 

“If the church” (says a contemporary writer)“have be- 
come the contempt and scorn of fools, itis to the colour 
that has been given to that contempt by the folly of its 





pastors; to the indolence ofsome,and the avarice of others.” 
Some are become the servants of auctioneers, and some 
the panders to fashionable frivolity. ‘To select a man 
grown in wisdom and in years would not suit the new 
founders of the church : to crowd the buildings, and raise 
the price of seats, is the plain object of these ingenious 
speculators. For this purpose the preacher must be spruce, 
and pliant, and polished ; his very band must be made in 
the extremity of the fashion, his wig must be frosted by 
the mostaccomplished artist, his chitterlin smooth, and 
snowy—he must, above all, be young. This is the indis- 
pensible qualification. Beauty is so much the better when 
it can be found; but as it has occurred by the will of fate 
that the clergy are the most ill-favored class of decent 
meu to be found on earth, it must be dispensed with, 
but yout may be found and must be found. ‘The cha- 
pel built, and the preacher found, the speculation pro- 
bably thrives; but if not the bricklayer and the car- 
pentersit in judgment on the parson, and another dis- 
penser of the gospel ishired. The judgment of this for- 
inidable tribunal is summary, and without appeal. The 
wretched hireling may picad his assiduity and his grimace ; 
his submission toevery whim of his congregation, and 
every command of his employer; but the books of the sex- 
ton are fatal evidence against him: it is proved that he 
has ceased to draw, and all his eloquence would from that 
moment he thrown away on the proprietors. The chapel 
gradually goes through all its progresses and permuta- 
} tions of private property. It is, like any other tenement, 
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punction. Half a dozen speculating clerists, infull cry for 
pelfand popularity, contrive to get hold of it, and for a 
while may make ita profitable thing. But this species of 
property is like all others precarious. A newer chapel with 
a handsome front, a larger stone, a better organist, pews 
more softly cushioned, and a younger orator, is set up in 
the neighbourhood. The congregation gradually slide 
away, the pews become desolate, the sexton misses his 
sabbath bribes,the proprietors grow sick of the speculation, 
and the firm dissolves : the chapel then goes through the 
recular transmigrations; it becomes a methodist conven- 
ticle, a stable, or a ruin. 

We want e/oguent men in cur pulpits, we want men 
sincere, and spreading the spirit of their sincerity through 
their congregations; who from their intercourse with their 
flocks in the performance of their dutics, understand the 
mind of their hearers; who can kindle and captivate the 
people by their genius, and edify them by their virtue. 
but if such men are to be found, they are not brought 
forward. Unfortunate circumstances have made it to be 
esteemed the wisest policy to repress any thing that as- 
sumes the shape of distinguished exertion in the regular 
preachers of religion. A zealous yet orthodox clergyman 
would be cailed an enthusiast or a hypocrite, as suited 
the views of his opponents : he would be overpowered by 
calumny or artifice, he would be pressed by the mass and 
multitude of his enemics, till he e:ther sunk pnder the 
pressure, or retired, half in disgust, halfin sorrow, with 
the melancholy consciousness that the world was not ripe 
fo receive the glorious trath which he brought for its 
happiness, Asa substitute for men like these we are 
blessed with a Haweis or a Huntington; with one who 
lutlshis audience to sleep, and another who teaches them 
bat robbing isharmless, and indolence commendable, 
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Your fears have been verified, and a sister-in-law of 
an exalted personage did the honours of a late entertain- 
ment. The determination therefore of the Marquis of 
Edinbureh.to withheld from the unfortunate Marchioness 
not only his contider sy iiis love, but even the exter- 
nal marks of conjugal protection,can no longer be doubted, 
It is too evident that if this unfortunate lady become the 
partner of his honours, she will never enjoy any share of 
his affection; and that all that he can do to satisfy the 
wishes of those who fecl an interest in the fortunes of his 
house, will be to sacrifice happiness to appearances. 

Mr. Cobbett, in his Register of July 8, 1809, expresses 
himselfin this manner. ** Give us, Mr. Wardle,the contents 
oi the inteuded book of Mrs. Clarke. ‘This ts the way to 
pay off your and our enemies. Lou must, [ should hope, 
have seen some of their contents, If possible give us those 
contents, and if you could get us, at the same time, a copy 
of another work, of somewhat the same sort, printed privately 
about tio Years and «a half ULQ0, tt would add to the value of 
the collection, People may say what they will, but these 
are the things, and the only things, which this nation 
wants at Luistime. ‘These books would be of much more 
real service to England than all the horse and foot in the 
country, not excepting the German Legion. Ibeg, sir, to 
press this upou your mind. It is impossible that all the 
copies can be destroyed. Let us but have these books, and 
Whole years of labour will be saved. The people will 


then sce things as they are, and as they ought to be known 
to be.” ; 


What reason Myr 


, - Cobbett had for presuming that it was 
in Mr, Wardle’s power to obtaina copy of the last of these 

. hot easy to conjecture. I know 
choush oi the cliaracter of the latter gentleman to be cons 
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vinced, that if such a prize had lain within his reach, he 
would have taken care to secure it. If the possession ofa 
single copy of it could make a prime-minister, we may be 
sure that it was not unworthy the notice of a patriot. But 
in What respect the work could answer the purposes of 
Mr. Cobbett, is still more doubtful: the facts that it enu- 
merates have little connection with reform in parliament, 
and are little calculated to elucidate the mysteries of cor- 
ruption. ‘lo the public at large, indeed, and more particu- 
larly to those whose enquiries are directed prospectively, 
thecircumstances thatit discloses are as interestingas Mr. 
Cobbett as described them; and the principal object of 
my present intrusion on your time, is to make a few casual, 
but not unimportant observations, that have occurred in 
its perusal. 

The first question that naturally occurs is,what will be 
the conduct of the Marquis, when he succeeds to the 
honors of his father? ‘The dignity of his station cannot 
be supported without a domestic establishment,and to call 
any other female to preside in the place ofthe Marchioness, 
would excite the dissatisfaction of the people. If sucha 
line of conduct be adopted, they will demand the evidence 
of those indiscretions on the part of the Marchioness, 
which are said to render a separation necessary to the 
honour and happiness of her husband. If this evidence be 
retused, the nation will aserthe his conduct to caprice and 
injustice, aud espouse with ardor what they conceive to 
be the cause of injured innocence. But if it be granted, 
and be satisfactory,it will then be demanded as due to the 
Marquis himself, and to the nation, that he should imme- 
diately divorce a woman so lost to every principle of vir- 
tue, and every sense of personal dicnity. It will be said, 
‘‘ifshe be innocent, restore her to domestic happiness, and 
to her station in society: if not, let us see that your con- 
duct towards her is not the result of your own caprice, 
of irregular attachment or of zealous intrigue. While 
there remains any doubt of her guilt it is due to those 
from whom your authority is derived, over whose morals 
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your conduct has unlimited influence, that you should 
acknowledge ber as the partner of your bed, and as the 
mistress of your establishment. If to do this, be not ne- 
cessary, it will yet be prudent and decorous. Let not 
the example of your father be so far forgotten, that the 
female nobility of England shall pay their annual devoirs 
to a confessed prostitute, and contend for the smiles of 
antiquated vice. If, on the contrary, the Marchioness be 
really guilty, it will become your station, and gratify thie 
people, to save yourself and them, from seeing the hirhest 
honors to which a female can aspire devolve upon an 
adultress. It will be your duty to effect a legal and a 
final separation—thus relieving your own bosom from a 
weight of misery, and preparing the way for a second 
marriage under more fortunate auspices.” 

Such, Sir, is the mode of appeal in which at a future 
period the general sentiment will be expressed. What 
reasons there can be to oppose a divorce in this particular 
instance, it remains for the advocates of the Marchioness 
toexplain. Family pride can in this case have no effect; 
while rumour is afloat, and it is imagined that the Mar- 
quis remains in a state of separation, from a conviction of 
his wite’s infamy, the family will be more eflectually de- 
graded than by any open proceeding that 
take place. If the name of 
ed by an unfortunate 


can possibly 





have been dishonor- 
alliance, it would be better that the 
alliance should be dissolved, than that the disor 


race that at- 
tached to it should still continue. 


Nor does the existence 
of one pledge of union invalidate the justice of these re- 
marks, Of the legitimac ‘vy of their only child, no doubt 
has ever been e ntertained. The acts of indiscretion whieh 
formed the subjects of the late investigation, occurred long 
subsequent to the birth of the young countess; that any 
act of impro priety was committed previous to the mar- 
se age thereis no evidence nor ifthere we re would it weaken 
the validity of the matrimonial contract, and it is too well 
ascertained that the first separ: ation w as notow ing toc ‘riml- 


nal levity, but to the mac! hinations of the titled prostitute 
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whose memoirs you communicated ina former number 
of the ScourGe, 

‘Though one of those who hada principal share in pro- 
curing and arranging the materials of “ ‘The Spirit of the 
Book,’ [ by no means approve of the light in which the 
editor has thought proper to place some particular parts 
of the conduct of the Marchioness. ‘The adventure with 
captain P 








e, and the reappearance of C B 
are circumstances not less suspicious than extraordi- 
nary—the repetition of such indiscretions, after feel- 
ing so heavily their melancholy consequences, could not 
proceed from ignorance or thoughtlessness. That the 
family, with every wish and every motive to believe in the 
innocence of the accused person, have expressed opinions 
on the subject by no means favourable to her cause, I can 
personally testify : and the efforts that have been made 
to suppressthe report; the success of Mr, Perceval; the 
attention paid to anonymous communications ; the appa- 
rent favor with which certain persons, supposed to be ac- 
quainted with the nature of the evidence produced, have 
been regarded, and several circumstances even more 
extraordinary than these, induce me to conclude that un- 
able to substantiate her innocence, they are obliged to be 
content with endeavouring to save her reputation. 

A vate Possessor OF THE Book. 
London, June 27th, 1811. 
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POLITICAL OBSERVER, No. IIL. 





On every political subject that has hitherto fallen be- 
neath Our natice, we have endeavoured to express our 
sentiments not in the language of party but of truth. 
Friendly to the general principles of the Burdettites, yet 
conscious thatsome of their warmest partizans are equally 
destitute of honesty and discretion; entertaining the most 
profound contempt for more than one member of the 
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Dispute beiween Stokes and Alley. 


present administration, and the most determined hosti. 


lity to many of its friends, yet approving of their exer- 
tions in the Peninsula, believing Lord Castlereagh to be 
little better than the r-.ultitude suppose him to be, yet 
feeling an unalterable conviction that the charges of Mr. 
Finnerty against him were false and malicious : we claim 
no other political distinction than that of independence. 
That we are not among the partizaus of the Duke of 
York was sufiiciently evinced in our last number, and if 
we occasionally feel ourselves compelled to make some 
unpleasant remarks on the conduct of his most con. 
spicuous adversaries, we only wish it to be remembered, 
before we be accused of inconsistency, that the truth of 
an accusation does not always prove the virtue of the ac- 
cuser; nor the justice of a cause demonstrate the general 
lionesty of the successful party. 

After reading the particulars of the dispute between 
Messieurs Stokes and Alley, it is natural to enquire, 
how far, supposing the testimony of the former gen- 
tleman on the trial of Mrs. Clarke and the Wrights 
fora conspiracy to have been false, its falsehood would 
affect the reputation of Mr. Wardle. The charges urg- 
ed against that person by the advocates of the duke,were, 
that during the investigation in the House of Commons, 
and some time afterwards, he studiously endeavoured to 
persuade the house and the public that his intercourse 
with Mrs. Clarke was only occasional, that he possessed 
over her no personal influence, and that her evidence was 
given under no prospect of reward; yet that from the 
commencement to the end of the inquiry he was daily and 
hourly in her company, that he cuided her evidence, and 
that he not only gave her immediate assistance, but in 
conjunction with Major Dodd, and under the pretended 
sanction of the Duke of Kent, he held out to her the most 
ext ravagant expectations of reward,for whatever testimony 
she might give, or whatever document she could produce. 
hese charges are not in the least degree affected by any 
“ircumstance that has subsequently occurred: his guilt, 
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Lewis Goldsmith, and Buonaparte. 73 
or innocence on these points of accusation would have 
been just the same; his daily intercourse with Mrs. 
Clarke is proved by his letters, his denial of that inter- 
course is on record in the minutes of the evidence; that 
he cave her a hundred pounds he himself confesses, and 
the correspondence between Major Dodd and Mrs, Clarke 
demonstrates his participation in the use made by the 
major ef the name of his royal master. ‘The perjury of 
Mr. Stokes, therefore, if it could be proved would only af- 
fect the particular point in dispute ; it might prove that 
Mis. Clarke and the Wrights were guilty of a conspiracy, 
but it would not prove that Mr. Wardle’s conduct as un- 
connected with the visit in Rathbone-place was such as 
to entitie him to public confidence, 

The late tirade of Lewis Goidsmith against Buona- 
parte has placed the ministers in a situation equally 
unpleasant and ridiculous. ‘The author of the Crimes of 
Cabinets is patronized by Mr. Percival, while Lord 
Wellesley describes him in the House of Lords as a mons 
ster of political and literary turpitude! It is a pity either 
that the. one should have employed him, or that the other 
should be unacquaiated with the iact, ‘Phe unhappy svocech 


ef the marquis has probably destroyed the circulation of 
a paper, that the other members of the executive govern- 
ment have been using every effort to establish. It is 
evident that Mr. Goldsmith, who certainly possesses ta- 
lents far superior to those of a common newspaper 
editor, will write on any side, aud in any cause, tuat »p- 
pears the most likely to reward his services. But wat 
circumstances have rendered it necessary to visit nis 
iniquities with such heavy reprobation, precisely at the 
present moment? He has been labour:ng for the last 
eightcen months to represent the French emperor as the 
most detestable of monsters, and we think that he has 
succeeded, Many of the anecdotes contained in his “ Se- 
cret History” bear internal evidence of authenticity, and 
80 many others are corroborated by circumstances with 
which we were previously acquainted, but which were 
¥YOL. I. L 











iA My. Goldsmith's Character. 


too minute and detached to form the ground-work ofa 
fictitious narrative, that we have the most perfect confi. 
dence in his general correctness. Whena writer records 
many thousand important anecdotes, consistent with 
what was previously known, and with each other, this 


consistency is the best testimony of their truth. In ex. 
tensive Works like that of Mr. Goldsmith, forgery and 
falsehood are ezsiJy detected: among a multitude of 
false statements there will necessarily be found innume. 
rable anachronisms aaj contradictions ; but in the Secret 
History, no such grounds of distrust have been pointed 


out, and unless We suspect our ministers of knavisi collu- 
sion with an uuprincipled apostate, the publication of the 
secret treaty of Tilsit, which he assures us that he has 
been able to authenticate in a proper quarter, is decisive 
with regard to his means of obtaining information. 

His pamphlet on America as well as all his other 
writings, evinces the most perfect acquaintance with the 
state of France and with European politics ; while we 
listen to his sentiments therefore with abhorrence, and re- 
gard his motives with distrust, let us make the best use 
of the knowledge that he is able to communicate. 

It may be asked, in the mean time, why the editor of the 
Ant.-Gallican should be the first, and the only English 
editor, whose writings against Buonaparte have drawn 
down upon him the weight of senatorial vengeance? If 
the doctrine of assassination has not been openly de- 
fended in certain contemporary journals, it has been co- 
vertly recommended. Besides, there are some people 
Who forget that thereis anothermode of assassination than 
that which is accomplished by the pistol orthe dagger: 
the reputation of Buonaparte is not indeed of so much va- 
lue in hisown estimation as his life; but to attack that 
reputation by false aspersions of a nature so infamous that 
the mind shrinks from the mention of them with horror, 
is not less wicked or Jess cowardly; and if the language 
of the papers to which we allude be justified by a reference 











General Sarrazin, and the Times. va 
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to fact, Why may not the same indulgence be granted to 
Mr. Goldsmith ? 

If it be objected, that he is little better than a convict- 
ed spy, we admit the objection to be valid, but cannot 
perceive why it is not equally applicable to many of the 
writers who figure in the columns of those newspapers 
which have been most outrageous in their abuse of the 
Anti-Gallican. ‘The encouragement given to General Sar- 
razin’s publications is disgraceful to the nation. This 
person, who is, whatever pretensions he may assume, 
ivither better nor worse than a deserter, employs his 
leisure hours in scribbling attacks on Buonaparte, of 
which it is difficult to determine whether the stupidity 
or the folly is most pre-eminent. His principal theme 


of abuse is the lowness of Buovaparte’s origin. He as- 
sures us that the monarchs of the continent would 


have twenty years ago disdained the services of Na- 
poleon as a valet. Now if this be true, what higher 
coimmpliment can be paid to the talents of the French em- 
peror? He owed his greatness to himself, and is only the 
ruler over others, because he is their superior in all the 
qualities of the soldier and the statesman. General Sar- 
razin informs us that ** it is not necessary to be a conjuror 
to fathom the designs of Bonaparte.” Whata libel on 
he talents of all the statesmen of Kurope! Does the ge- 
neral pretend that five years ago he could have prophesied 
the marriage of Buonaparte to a princess of the house of 
Austria, orthat he foresaw the present system of com- 
mercial restriction, before it was adopted ? [tis peculiarly 
becoming in this person to call Buonaparte a quack and a 
low adventurer. Uf to govern empires and conquer armies be 
quackery, by what name shall we distinguish the practices 
of a book-selling and book-making general? If the applica- 
tion of scandalous epithets be allowed to supply the place 
of argument, the general has no right to be angry if the 
periodical journals call him a deserter. His political rea- 
soning is not less superficial, than his satire is ineffectual. 
We are told that the “infamous Buonaparte,” the “ usurp- 
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( Indiseretion of Eail Grey, 


er,” will be the object of ge neral hatred if he be in a state 
of schism with the Pope. The invasion of Rome will be 
as pernicious to Buonaparte as the war of the peninsula.” 
The veneral told us some time ago thatBuonaparte was the 


object of general hatred. He now imforms us that he well 


be. he truth is, that Sarrazin on deserting to this country 
was obliged to say something that would cajole the public 
into a favourable omin fis cheracter; but that ob. 
ject being a » shel, he mightas well be silent, and 
when ho next att-mpts to reason on political subjects, he 
would do wel] to the history cf the revolution. On 


looking at the Annual Register he will be astonished to 
find that Rome has been already in possession of the 
French, and that the Pope has been insulted and degraded 
without any demonstiations of discontent on the part of 
the French people. 

Such are our opinions on the general subject of per- 
sonal abuse towards the Emperor of France ; but in the 
proceedings that gave rise to these observations, we must 
contess that Lord Grey appears to have acted with some 
degree of haste and indiscretion. Mr. Goldsmith has just 
published the following letter in vindication of his con- 
duct, and though we cannot but smile at the fervency 
with which he appeals to God and to his country, he ap- 


pears to exculpate himself completely from the charge of 
encouraging assassination. 


Lo the Editor of the Morning Post. 
Sir, ; 

* Before his lordship entered upon so unqualified an attack upon 
me, as the author of the article alluded to, before he proceeded to 
impute to me un olives, Which I de precate and abhor as much as the 
an taeapara — he nope $0 warmly to the passions of 

‘© Up as a fit object for public execration: his 
uld have read the whole of the article complained of. Had 
done that, lam persuaded that he would not—nay he could 


voble earl himself. 


lordship sho 


his lon dship 
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Mr. Goldsmith's Letéer. a7 


not, have condemned me in the same unqualified and decisive tone 
he has done. Had his lordship done that, | flatter myself the marquis 
Wecrestey would not have joined in the condemnation of the article 
in tolo. Asthe case appeared to hislordship at the moment, the ani- 
mated and energetic specch of the noble marquis did honour to his 
feelings, for no British nobleman can be the advocate of assassination. 
My complaint, therefore, against Earc Grey is, that, instead of read- 
ing the whole of the article from the 4nti-Gallican Monitor, his lord- 
ship read to the house only part of it, avowedly taken from the French 
translation in the Courier @ Angleterre ; the editor of which paper 
promised to give the remaining part of the article in a succeeding 
number, the whole being too long to appear in that publication at once. 
Had Rare Grey taken up the matter in this way, he would have found 
the whole strain and object of the article summed up in this sentence 
at the conclusion, which so far from inviting to the doctrine of assas- 
sination contains a complete disavowal of such intention ; it runs thus: 

‘* Itis, however, not my wish to organize a band of «* Chevaliers de 
Poignard,” but a band of writers and printers, who in a very short 
time may accomplish the tyrant’s destruction. The people of the 
continent want to be roused and animated to exertion. It will bethe 
principal object of this society, to promote that desirable end. Minis- 
ters may do what they think proper to accomplish the tyrant's down- 
fall, but 1 do not require their assistance. I will not share the vlory 
of the deed with any one, but such as are incorporated in the 4ntz 
Corsican Institution. 1f Ministers have other means of ensuring suc 
eess, let the fame be theirs, but | will endeavour to emulate them-- 
let the blame, if | miscarry, fall upon me, and meon'y: if I succeed, 
the consolation of having achieved this glorious act will be more 
than an amplerecompense.” 

These are still my sentiments, and for the purity of my intentions 
1 appeal to God and my country. But | bee to assure Marl Grey, 
that although not of noble extraction, I feel as much for the honours 
juterest, and safety of my country, as any of his Majesty’s subjects, 
however exalted his rank. J reserve to myself the hberty of replying 
to Earl Grey in next Sunday’s Anti-Gallican, respecting the general 
conduct of Bonaerarre, which bislordship seems to think not su bad as 
represented.—IL am, Sir, &c. 


June 25th, ULL. lewis GoLDSMITS 
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Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri ; 
Quo me cunque rapit tempestas deferor hopes 


a 


Iw our first number we expressed our opinion of Mr. Theodore 
Hooke more forcibly than was pleasant either to his dramatic rivals, 
or to those performers who have been the objects of his satire. One 
of our correspondents is very sure that he is more than intimate with 
our theatrical critic, and another has expressed his hope, that ‘* we 
shall not easily be persuaded to indulge in any further eulogium ona 
writer who has himself displayed so much injustice and illiberality 
while he was connected with the Sufirist.””, With the arrangements of 
contemporary publications it is not our duty to interfere, nor do we 
conceive that because Mr. Hooke has been unjust to others,we should 
be unjust to him. Weare not sure that this remonstrance may not 
have proceeded from some angry actor, who broods over imaginary 
injuries, and lays in wait for some favourable opportunity of literary 
revenge. But Justice is the motto of the Scourge—admiring as we 
do the talents of Mr, Hooke, and believing that his personal errors 
are such as indicate exuberance of feeling rather than irrecularity of 
principle, or malignity of temper, we are at once inclined to do him 
all the service as an individual that lies within our power, and to de- 
fend his literary character against the attacks of envious virulence. 
One man of genius, like the author of the Heir at Law, or Tekeli, is 
worth all the respectable and classical dramatists who ever existed, 
and it unfortunately happeris that those who rail against the puns of 
the one,and the absurdities of the other, commit the sameerrors with 
out atoning for their faults by ingenuity of invention, or sprightliness 
otd ialogue. 

\tis better to be wittily absurd than absurdly stupid. The author of 
Killing uo Murder may surely claim precedence over the Arnolds and 
the Boadens; but if it likewise be admitted that the aberrations and 
the inconsistencies of genius are more worthy of popularity aud of 
critical approbtion than the inanimate and monotonous productions of 
the classical dramatists, in what rank of excellence may he not justly 


be placed ? The great duties of a dramatist are to instruct and delight, 
but he who accomplishes only the latter of these objects deserves the 
an he who is neither able 
But even the morality of Mr. Hooke’s plays 
i$ wot much less than that of more regular | 


applause of criticism ina greater degree th 
tv amuse nor edify. 
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The moral effect of a draina does not depend on the concatenation of 
its fable, but on the general tenor of its incident and dialogue. The 
more frequently the virtuous and the natural emotions are excited 
in any piece, the greater will be its moral effect on the specta- 
iors, thoug» the logical conclusions of criticism from a_philo- 
sophical examination of the plot, may not be perfectly orthodox: 
The impression on the audience is not ultimate but immediate, and 
the majority depart with moral feelings, such as are excited not by 
cegular deduction but by momentary observation. On this account 
the moral effect of the Stranger is, notwithstanding the clamour 
of the Anti-jacobins, more than usually favourable to the happi- 
ness of society. The abstract questions respecting the proprie- 
ty of the hero’s receiving an adultress to his arms never occurs to 
nine-tenths of the spectators. They see before them a female in dis- 
tress—they witness the throhs of maternal agony —selfishness is melted 
into sympathy, and insensibility awakenedto emotion. The scene 
which calls forth a single tear of unsophisticated feeling does more 
towards the reformation of an immoral character than a thousand lec- 
turesof morality; and even of the good, it is not the purpose of 
the drama to confirm the principles by an appeal to reason, but, by a 
succession of natural and pathetie scenes, to teach the passions to 
move at the command of virtue. 

The pieces of Mr. Hooke if they seldom call forth any of the more 
agonizing passions, have the unequivocal merit of rendering folly 
ridiculous and vice contemptible. His picture of Apollo Belvi 
will probably restrain the progress of fanaticism as powerfully as a 
hundred sermons from the pulpit. 

In the present instance it is evident that Mr. Hooke has sacrificed 
his inclination, and much of the spirit of his play, to the suggestions of 
those would-be critics, whose classical nerves shrink with horror 
from the sound ofa pun. Of a farce the first excellence is to excite 
laughter, and since this purpose is and always will be, effectually an- 
swered by a jingle of words, notwithstanding the dogmas of criti- 
cisin, we see no reason why a comic dramatist should abstain from 
indulging his inclination in this respect, if by so doing he abstract not 
from the other excellencies of comic writing. It is merely when the 
puns are bad that they deserve our reprobation. The only example 
of this species of wit that we remember in the Trial by Jury is ra- 
ther unfortunate. Milford exclaims ‘* I am transported, Charlotte,” 
and Charlotte replies, «« I wish he were hanged.” The plot of this 
farce issimple enough. Sanford disguises himself as a gardener, and 
is engaged by old Twaddle the uncle of Louisa. Milford, another of 
her lovers, personates a footman, and more lucky than his rival gains 
access to the parlor. Wilkins is the accredited admirer of the young 
lady. He and Milford make a confident of the supposed gardener— 
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so Theatrical Review. 
the supposed vardener outwits them both,—and his fortune being re. 
stored by the verdict of jury, he obtains the hand of Louisa Twaddle. 
The portraits of Twaddle (Mr. Barnes) ; Sanford (Mr. R. Jones) ; 
Milford (Mr. Elliston); Louisa (Miss Bellchambers), and Charlotte 
(Mrs. Gibbs), are totally destitute of spirit and originality." Of Wilkins 
‘tis almost sufficient to say that he is personated by Liston; but 
his soliloquy will convey the best idea of his character. 


“ Pinter Wilkins.’ 


“Well, gad, here I am on excellent terms with myself, and ona to- 
lerable footing with every body else—the uncle is civil, the niece pretty 
—his house decent—his establishment neat—she’ll do—forty thou- 
sand pounds in addition—doubie set of horses— seat in parliainent— 
cut the shop—damn soap and candles—house at the West-end—neat 
sect out,—all in proper form, as we say ia the city—how to get her— 
hate love—too much trouble—tears spoil the eyes—dishevelled locks 
play the devil with my wig—can’t work—must pay—bribe the ser- 
vants—give them the paper—win thein over—all's fair—here comes 
two—tip them Mr. Hase—plan settled—ltberal lover—reach Louisa’s 
ears—tickle her fangy—win her heart—thing’s done—I’ll graft my- 
selfon the gardener, and be the footman’s obsequious humble ser- 
vant.” 

The dialogue is lively and entertaining, the incidents succeed each 
other in such a manner as to keep the attention perpetually alive, and 
though the Trial by Jury,” owing to the circumstances before men- 
tioned, does not excite the hysterical mirth that usually accompanies 
the exhibition of Killing no Murder, it enchains the attention, and 
leaves usat the dropping of the curtain in that kind of equable good 
humour, which if not so violent as laughter, is more lasting and more 
rational. 

Of the Round Robin, we too much regret its author's disappoint- 
ment, to say any more than that we earnestly hope his proposed alte- 


rations will render it worthy of a different reception from that which 


it met with on its birth-night. But we would seriously advise every 


dramatic author who has any reputation to lose, to wait for a more 
propitious moment, in which to appear before the public than the 
present. Were it not for Elliston and Liston, the compuny would be 
inferior to any that we have seen on the boards of the provincial 
theatres, and if the ladies and gentlemen who personated certam charac- 
ters inthe Round Robin, be not hissed from the stage before their next 
appearance, we shall follow the example of our Manchester corre- 
spondent, and endeavour to determine how far the influence of periodi- 
cal criticism extends. As for the Royal Oak—too dull for ridicule--- 
foo stupid for praise-.eand too insignificant for discriminative criti- 
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cism, we shall leave it to that fate which apparently awaits it, and are 
persuaded that froin his failure in every attempt that he has made to 
iramatize historical facts, he will at length be convinced of his in- 
equality to the higher productions of the drama, and will hencetorward 
onfine himself to a departinent in which he ts sure to be successiul— 
the adaptation of the domestic tales of other nations to the English 
stage. 


Lo the Editor ofthe Scovurar. 
Mancuesrer, Sthof June, I8ll. 
SIR, 

lyin your laudable but ardaous undertaking of public censor, you 
should think proper to extend your vigilance to the dramatic opera- 
tions of provincial theatres, you will find those, which are ‘ooked 
upon as the vurserics for the metropolitan boards, worthy your al- 
iention ; for there you will be able to watch the slow unfolding snd 
tardy progress of abilities in performers, who, as futuve candidates be- 
tore a London audience, will become the subject of your ims.ediate 
observation : you could at the same time deal oul a little of your 
‘* flogving” (since that practice is likely to be done away with in 
another department) amongst those critical impostors, who, because 
iditors of a** Weekly Advertiser,” think themselves called upon to 
mould the public taste after their own manner, by a display ofall 
their classical and learned qualifications, or who, less attached to the 
empty sound of literary fame than to mere solid gold, will for a 
guinea, pull intonotice the most contemptibie ideot. 

The theatrical season, which bas just closed (12th of May) in this 
town under the management of Knight and Ward, offers ample proofs 
of my assertion; and whoever has read the §* Exchange Heralv,”’ after 
having attended to any dramatic representation at our theatre, must 
deprecate the privilege which is possessed by the blockhead ailuded to 
of blotting his weekly sheet of paper—to counteract, therefore, the 
bad effects of impertinent puffs and of angry attacks, 1 presume to 
send you the following impartial statement of our late dramatic re- 
rreahions, 

lf size can determine the degree of excellence, the theatre of Man- 
chester may be considered as the second, if not the first, out of Lon- 
don, and were it not for the unconquerable parsimony of one of the 
Manazers, might also boast of the best company in the country; but 
‘ich as itis at present, it caunot, with justice, be distinguished from 
the numberless petty theatres that are spread about the kingdom, 
~To begin the review of the forces lately engaged at this theatre : 
I shall first mention Me. Rae as the leading member and acting 
Manager. This gentleman, when he appears before us on the stage, 
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seems above the cominon stature, and well made, with strongly 
marked augular featutes. Some ill-natured persons indeed have 
frequently thrown out hints as to his borrowing, for the occasion, 
more than two inches of heighth from his boots, and of rendering his 
legs, hips, and shoulders more muscular by the assistance of quilts and 
stuflings ; but as these additions do not appear very evident to the 
audience, and as the critic should not interfere with anybody’s toilette, 
{ sha!! dismiss the subject—Mr. Rae in Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, 
Pouglas, and I venture to say in King Richard and Lear, were he to 
play these characters, must be named immediately after Kemble and 
Young ; for no country actor can boastof so much chaste judg- 
ment, appropriate action, and easy elegance—not so in other cha. 
racters professionally called of the same line: His Romeo is not 
italian, his Coriolanus is a continued monotonous bavardage, and his 
flecender a proof of the stunning noise that can be made with good 
stontlungs. To thedramas of the German school he always does 
justice and often unproves his author—The energy of passion, the 
zloom of despondency, and the vehemence of youthful love, are mas- 
erly expressed! Ly him on those occasions. His eyes ever consonant 
a:th his words aod action, now strike us with terror, now electrify us 
vith joy, now saddeo us with disappointment—in all these parts, his 
pronuncration is pure and correct ; his carriage easy amd impressive, 
‘hough oitentimes affected by 


ae 





— the solemn pace of state, 
Hf tr’e * One foot put forward in position strong, 
The other like its vassal drags along.” Lloyd 


Sut in genteel comedy Mr. Rae is wholly deficient; and when- 


ever heattempts the caredess husband, the gay lover, or the fashionable 
mon ofthe world, weperceive with mortification that versatility of 
‘a! ntus seldom granted to the most accomplished actor ; and we la- 
niewt, that a person who can ** paint the passion’s force and mark it 
well, should fall so much below even common expectation ; for he 
isreally awkward in his address, and his utterance is nothing but a 
succession of vapid, convulsive, unintelligible sobs.—As an acting 
manager I have nothing to say in his praise, 1 will suppose him to 
havehad the best intentions, when charged with the direction of so 
mportanta branch of public amusements, andto Mr. Ward, must! 
therefore direct all the censure which his little regard for public 
gratification loudly calls for and deserves—in the dressing however of 
widividual characters, and in. the appropriate use of scenery, &c. the 
puble hadreason to expect froma man of education a degree of 
correctoess, which, | am sorry to say, wasnot to beseen throughout 
theseasou. Why should Coriolanus, for instance, an inferior com- 
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:nanding officer in the Roman army, though a patrician, appear be- 
fore us with a modern cloak greaning under the weight of gilt span- 
gles, with gill sandals and other affected marks of luxury, unknowa 
to the simple age of the 266th year after the building of Rome ? 
Why clothe the Roman soldiers in white cotton stockings and breeches * 
Why represent the capitol and the Forum with modern scenes, and 
suffer thesame hall to serve for the senate at Rome and the house 
of the Volscian Aufidius ?—~Andin Alexander, ought Mr. Rae to be 
reminded that the fine astrich feathers towering on his helmet may be 
beautiful, butare not correct? ought he to be told, that some distinc- 
tion was necessary between the rude Macedonians and the effeminate 
Persians ? Ought he to have been informed, that the insignia which 
had served for the triumph of Coriolanus could not be used in that of 
Alexander ? and that §. P.Q. R. signifies to the Senate and Roman peo- 
ple, and therefore were not appropriate for the procession of Macedonian 
officers? All these trifles, when not tended to destroy illusion, con- 
firm the ignorance of the illiterate, and give but a poor specimen of the 
stage-manager’s abilities to men of information. But let us hear the 
learned editor of the Exchange Herald, who during the season re- 
saled us weekly with his—‘* remarks on theatricals’—“ Mr. Rac’s 
dress for Coriolanus” (which I described that ali might judge of its 

impropriety )** was not only handsome, it was elassically correct, avi 

the whole piece was got up in the most chaste and superior style”— 

Of the representation of Alexander, this critic, equally well informed 

asthe managers, or probably rendered dumb by a free admission for 

himself and family, with some other sweeter et celeras, says vota 

word of the many glaring improprieties I have mentioned, but only re- 

marks Mr. Rae’s uncommon display of judgment, im that part of 

his Alexander, when raving with madness, and from the top of a chair, 

fancying himself surrounded by foes, he suddenly plunges amidst his 

attendants, 


‘* But like a tempest thus I pour upon him.” 


Which mortal leap of Mr. Ray, he ascribes to that gentlernan's 
knowledge of medicine; it being caused, as he says, bya ‘** specifi 
jumping quality of the poisonous draught” he had drank. IJnfelis 
novus homo!—Yet would you believe, Sir, that this very man was 
suffered to give lessons at rehearsals, and to direct the manner of the 
performance? Nay, this iehneumon of literature has been allowed to 
pester us (through the too yielding actors) with bad songs, stupid 
addresses, and rhapsodical conclusive speeches, which he imperti- 
nently added to well established comedies.—Were it not for the fear 
of giving importance to a contemptible thing, I might here insert 
2 few specimens of his poetical productions ! 
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Vr. Grant affects to imitate Cooke ; but, alas! a violent unnatural 
gesticulation, a ranting voree, an immutable stern look, and an un- 
beadine aflected stiffness of carnage, will never bring to our mind 
that excellent though eccentric actor. In Sir Archy M‘Sarcasms 
avd in Sir dertinax \‘sycophant, however, Mr. Grant, since that 
gentleman's emigration has stood unrivalled im this country. Mr, 
Andrews fills some of his various parts respectably, and may serve 
ihe purposes of many country managers.—Mr. Caldweil is a novice 
in the art, and very young ; and should the unfolding of his abilities 
keep pace with the rapid grow?h of his person, he may stand a chance of 
one day becoming a great aclor.—Mr. Elringion,from the banks of the 
Shannon, next claims my notice, not for his merits, but for the va/u- 
able stock of iaformation he has imported, together with his person, 
into this country: Lore with him should be expressed by a stern 
and loud voice: terror, rage, and despair with calm but rapid delivery 
of speech. In respect to action, arms folded on its breast are the 
marks of ease and elegance: one hand immoveably fixed on his 
neck, aud the other resiing on his hip, forming an acute angle with 
the arm which is concealed by the overflowing drapery, is the att. 
tude of conscious superiority and of tragic aignily. But when both 
arms are violently stretched out ina horizontal and parallel line, 
with e/onched fists, we are to understand that rage boils in his 
breast, aud whoever plays with him had better beware lest the 


thunder should burst on his devoted head. In fact, this gentleman 


promiyes fauly to bring about a total improvement in theatrical de- 
1 »o, ‘ . ‘ , 
clamation, and were the managers but to take Ais word, and trust hin 


mali the prmeipal ports, we should secon discover new beauties in 
every line of Shakespeare. 

Tay } toy of , Why 

But ft had almost forgotten Mr. Gordon, a kind of amphibious actor, 
Whom we met inevery piece, and of whom we cannot ascertain the 

’ / s ) 1, ? rere y . . « 
> for dcep iragedy, light comedy, serious melodrama, 
broad feree, and bulk onery, are all equally familiar to bim, and 
holiinge was more common than to see him im the course of the 

hover, & severe moralist, a fashionable puppy, a 

rou yma, av contemplible 


jockey, and «a booby. One quality, 
however, Mr , 


» Gordon possesses, and that’s indisputably—a fine figure. 

‘Mr. Homer to a comte figure adds no common share of abi- 

as palin ) spanned dnthony (Lsolute ’ Justice fi oodcor vy end Sir Abe 

Fancy, a not only respectabic, they are interesting.—*Mr. Tuy- 

— ry, WOOse name has been «often reciste red in your work, leads 

the mi ly Hie certainly possesses merit, but alas! of how 
pree Ws a nature! for the 


moment our dramatic compositions 


re rt ee 


* Qu. Where? 
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shall be restored to that rank from which they have fallen, and the 
Cyphers, the Wingles, and the Puskins shall no longer disgrace our 
stage, Mr. Tayleure will find his talents inadequate for genuine re. 
presemtton, 1 am loth to say any thing of Mr. Dobbs. Mr. Shu 
ter came *» the company, I understand, fo @/ the line of Lrishmen, and 
he must forgive me, when, coing justice to the respectability of his 
acting I must say, that he is far from giving even a tolerable idea 
of the witty natvelé of the sons of Erin. He might sing weil, were 
he possessed of more natural powers. We now and then sawa 
Mr. Ker fill some partsinbroad comedy, He seemed completely master 
of the stage, and to have a good deal of humour. We must 
therefore regret that he was kept too idle during the season, Of 
the minor sate!lites it will be useless even to mention the names. 

| should be ashamed of dedicating to the /adies the second part in 
this theatrical analysis; but that even in the simple enumeration of 
the dramatis persone ota play, 1 find the ladies invariably occupy 
the lower station, Mrs. Ward. Of the merits of this lady I need not 
say any thing to you, Sir, who must have been familiar with her 
performances on the London stage. 1 cannot, however, help express- 
ing my regret, and you will sympathize with me, Mr. Editor, that 
time should cause such havocs, and that persons in a theatrical 
situation, when caught within the grasp of that wniversal destroyer, 
should not Know how to beat an honourable retreat.—Miss Stratton 
possesses a goo figure, and, | am informed, a more than common 
understanding ; but there isa cerlain, je ne scais quoi about her, 
which makes one despair of her ever out-stepping mediocrity—Mrs. 
Dobbs has a sweet plaintive voice, fills some very important parts, 
and should she make a study of her profession, she may one day 
become an actress.—Miss Bristow—Were not my heart a proof 
‘* against the shafis of cruel love,’ I might fear the Cupids which 
play around this young lady's face, when applying to her those lines 
of Lloyd, 


“* Some placid natures fill the allotted scene, 
With lifeless drone imsipidly serene.’’ 


Mrs. Sterling was our first female singer, and itisto be regretted that 
bad taste should spoil a gou | voice. Miss Grant in the first chamber- 
maid, and inthe low country girls, has few equals; . sieht comic 
songs she ig pleasing ; allhouch the malicious, over-locking ° er mer ts, 
and indicnantat ber mysterious conduct towards Mr. K——t, oftea 
minz'e the wide-spreading hiss with rapturous plaudit. Miss Gren- 
mille fills best those parts which are marked by modesty, ingenuity, 
and vay simplicity—her voice is sweet and harmonious, and could she 


but divest herself of those fears which render her singing tremulous, 
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we would oftener be delighted with her warblings. Mrs. Tayleure, 
late Mrs. Bernard, is too well knotwn to the theatrical world to need 
wy praise, or to fear my censure—Madames Moreton, Grant, How- 
ell,&e. &c. conclude the list, from which you may perceive, Mr. Edi. 
tor, that if the excelleace of acompapy depend on its number, that 
ot Manchester could almoststand the first on the provincial catalogue. 
And now for a few words to the managers, It is too much the cus- 
tom, in theatrical criticisms, to press hard upon the performers, with- 
out reflecting how far any of the deficiencies we upbraid in them 
may be the effect of the illiberality and narrow-minded views of their 
masters. Seen in this light, no company is more excusable than that 
of Manchester, for the little of satisfactory and pleasing we have had 
this season, we owe entirely to the actors’ personal exertions,and their 
faulis may be overlooked with propriety, when we know how severely 
they had tostruggle against caprice, arrogance, and the influence of 
favourites. Pieces were cast with little propriety and Jess judgment ; 
merit was generally disregarded, and novelties were rejected, because 
expensive. No regard to costume, to chronology, to propriety, or to 
: common decency was observed: all has been a disgraceful show of the 
vilest confusion. What wonder, that the scheme, as it is called, has 
failed? Well it may; and well do the managers deserve it. When 
people take no pains to conciliate public favour, they, in their turn, 
must expect to be left to merited contempt and unpitied failure. 


FIIANOPOQTHE. 
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